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The following articles, with introductory and other editorial 
matter, have been gathered from the columns of the Advance^ and 
are issued in the present form in the hope that they may thus attain 
a wider circulation and perusal. It is peculiarly fitting that they be 
sent forth under the auspices of the Society which for more than 
forty years has wrought for the planting and training pf collegiate 
and theological institutions at the West. That such work has 
not been put forth in vain is abundantly evidenced in the very 
subject-matter of the articles in question. They are a revelation of 
successive struggles and triumphs in behalf of the cause of higher 
Christian education, which constitute at once the secret and the 
grandeur of our Western civilization. Who can appreciatively 
mark these struggles and take note of these triumphs, without 
being stirred with the conviction that all who have been disin- 
terested sharers therein are entitled to special and enviable dis- 
tinction in the judgment of their fellow men? 

In the earnest hope that such impressions may be deeply 
formed in the minds of all who read these pages, this Society 
takes pleasure in the attempt to give them as wide a circula- 
tion as possi^ble. 



{Introductory Editorial^ Feb, lO, i88/.] 

OUR WESTERN COLLEGES. 



We begin this week the publication of a series of articles by 
the Presidents of such of our Western colleges as are in affiliation 
with Congregational churches. These articles have been pre- 
pared on our invitation. The order in which they are to be 
printed has been determined by lot, and the articles will be 
brought forward — each in its regular turn — as thus fixed, with 
the exception of the first, which falls into the place of one not yet 
in hand. Each President is to write of his own college, and is at 
liberty to make the best showing for' it which the facts will war- 
rant. The articles, however, are to be rigidly confined to two 
columns. 

Our object in seeking to open up to the readers of the Advance 
this Western college world is two-fold. 

In the first place we want to assure these men who are work- 
ing along the lines of Christian education, in this vast and rapidly 
growing region, that the Advance is in the heartiest sympathy with 
them, and means to do its best to second their efforts and to be 
the exponent of their thought and aim. Anything we can do to 
promote the welfare of these several institutions we shall be more 
than willing to do. 

In the second place we want to bulk these Christian college 
interests of the West, and to press them on the attention of the 
public in a way to make it evident what a grand work they are 
already doing, and how important they are to the future of these 
commonwealths and the church and the nation — and the world. 
How common it is to hear sneers at Western colleges ; and every 
little while somebody rises up and announces in a sort of oracular 
way that " there are too many Western colleges." The simple 
fact is, there are hundreds upon hundreds receiving instruction in 
the higher departments of learning every year in these Western 
colleges, who, but for the facilities and invitations offered by these 
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colleges, would never have thought of advancing beyond the 
merest rudiments. But of this hereafter, when the facts have been 
printed in detail, and we have the materials for some helpful gen- 
eralizations. 

Just now we merely call attention to these articles, and express 
the hope that all our readers. East and West, who love God, and 
who love His kingdom, and who realize even in the faintest 
degree what a significant and potential factor Christian education 
is in the development of manhood and womanhood, and in the sal- 
vation of the nation, and in the progress of humanity toward a 
complete redemption in Christ Jesus, will find them not only inter- 
esting and instructive, but helpful in the way of awakening their 
sympathy, and showing them what it is possible for them to do. 



CARLETON COLLEGE. 



BY PRESIDENT J. W. STRONG, D.D. 



In its origin and aim Carleton College is distinctly patri- 
otic and religious. It was not founded to promote sectarian 
objects. It was not a device for building up a town. It was 
established to meet the imperative need in Minnesota of a 
Christian institution of higher education. 

The first steps in the enterprise were significant and 
prophetic. Charles M. Goodsell, a Christian layman, came to 
Minnesota with the cherished purpose of founding a North- 
western Oberlin. Earnest pioneer missionaries, like Richard 
Hall, Edward Brown, Charles Seccombe, and Charles Shedd, 
seconded the project and helped to carry it into effect. The 
State Association of Congregational Churches in 1866 gave 
the college organized being, selected its first board of trustees 
and located it at Northfield, whose church, in anticipation of 
such a result, had prayed for and received a special outpour- 
ing of the Holy Spirit. 

The location was wisely chosen. Within two hours' ride 
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of the large cities of the State, with ample grounds sufficiently 
retired for study, yet in the midst of an intelligent and moral 
community, by which it is prized and nurtured, it is in an at- 
mosphere most favorable for the prosecution of its work. 

Its field is immense and its opportunities are almost 
boundless. Minnesota has the area of an empire, and her 
population, already more than a million, is increasing with 
wonderful rapidity. Yet the nearest collegiate competitor of 
Carleton College on the east or the south is 200 miles dis- 
tant; while northward and westward there is no other college 
under similar auspices north of latitude 43, between the 
Mississippi River and the Pacific slope — a region whose 
development is, and is to be, one of the greatest marvels of 
modern civilization. Standing at the gateway of this broad 
realm, Carleton holds a strategic position of vast importance, 
not only to the intellectual development of the Northwest, 
but to its moral and religious life. To meet such a responsi- 
bility its work must be of the highest quality, and its plans 
must be comprehensive and far-reaching. 

Its educational work is conducted according to the best 
collegiate system of our day. Most of its faculty are gradu- 
ates of New England colleges, and its courses of study and its 
standard of scholarship are such as are maintained by those 
institutions. Their students have entered our classes, and 
ours have entered theirs, without change of rank. 

To meet varying needs and preferences, there are provided, 
besides the regular classical course, two other collegiate 
courses of four years each ; one substituting literary studies 
for Greek, the other omitting most of the classics, and giving 
special prominence to the sciences. Students may also take 
an eclectic course suited to their attainments or plans; though 
degrees are conferred only upon those wlio complete one of 
the three prescribed courses. A preparatory department is 
maintained to fit students for entrance to college, and an 
English academy course for those whose means or time forbid 
a liberal education. Ample opportunity is also afforded for 
instruction in vocal and instrumental music and in art. All 
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departments are open on equal terms to students *of either 
sex. The rate of expenses is so low that all necessary bills, 
including tuition, board, and room rent for the academic year, 
need not exceed $170, 

Scientific work and instruction have received special atten- 
tion, though not to the neglect of other departments. The 
Astronomical Observatory, under the charge of Prof. W. W. 
Payne, furnishes unusual facilities to students pursuing col- 
legiate studies. A post-graduate course in pure mathematics 
and astronomy is also provided. For the first time in the 
Northwest, sun-photography has been successfully practiced. 
To meet the increasing demands of the astronomical depart- 
ment, a new observatory is in process of erection, which, in 
its appointments and adaptation to its uses, will be a model 
of its kind. 

TIte religious life of the institution has been one of its 
marked characteristics. The Bible holds a regular and hon- 
ored place in the curriculum of study, and constant effort is 
put forth to supply that Christian culture without which no 
education is complete, and to surround the students with a 
religious atmosphere, warm and stimulating, yet free from 
cant and sectarianism. Much religious activity prevails 
among the students who maintain Christian associations, mis- 
sionary societies, and numerous meetings, including a daily 
prayer-meeting sustained for nearly four years. In such an 
atmosphere college life is healthful and harmonious, and no 
year has passed without some special religious interest. 

The Scandinavian population of Minnesota, now more 
than one fourth of the whole, and especially Swedish mission 
churches, whose doctrijiies and polity so closely resemble our 
own, furnish the college a new and important field of useful- 
ness. Rev. Daniel Magnus, a native Swede, a graduate of 
Oberlin College and Theological Seminary, is employed to 
acquaint his countrymen with the college and secure their 
cooperation with it. 

Tokens of appreciation from valued sources are numerous 
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and gratifying. Joseph Cook once said : " I am studying 
the Northwest, and surely Carleton College is the star of hope 
in that quarter of the horizon." At the New Orleans exposi- 
tion the Grand Diploma of Honor in the educational depart- 
ment was taken by Minnesota, and the Special Diploma of 
Honor by Carleton College. To stand first in a State whose 
exhibit was pronounced the best in the country is an honor 
indeed. But better than any such certificate of merit is the 
practical indorsement of the college by the large attendance 
of students. About 300 are annually enrolled, of whom 
seventy are in the regular collegiate courses. Almost 2,000, 
who have been under its instruction for a longer or shorter 
period, have gone forth to active life, carrying far and wide 
the influence of the institution. They are among the pioneer 
teachers, preachers, lawyers, doctors, and business men of our 
new States and Territories, and some of them are at the 
West, at the South, and on foreign fields. Another most sig- 
nificant indorsement of the college is furnished by the liberal 
pecuniary gifts of those who have thoroughly examined its 
condition and its deserts. Minnesota donors have given lib- 
erally, and Eastern friends have generously supplemented 
those donations. Its permanent property includes a campus 
of more than thirty acres, finely located, substantial buildings, 
a library of 7,000 volumes, and much valuable equipment in 
the way of instruments, apparatus, and cabinets. It has a pru- 
dent board of trust under whose careful management not one 
dollar of invested funds has been lost. It has an able faculty, 
devoted to their work and delightfully harmonious. It has 
the love and prayers of the churches. It has the respect and 
confidence of the public. 

Its one great need is that of an adequate productive 
endowment. Its work has grown so rapidly that it has been 
compelled to make its largest expenditures to meet immediate 
exigencies, leaving no sufficient provision for current expenses 
which were necessarily increasing from year to year. At the 
same time the diminishing rate of interest on invested funds 
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caused a proportionate reduction in the income of the college. 
Hence, though expenses have been kept at the lowest prac- 
ticable figure, there has been for several years an annual 
deficit of ^5,000, to be made up by special contributions. 
This method of relief cannot be longer continued. Further 
retrenchment is impossible. Enlargement in some directions 
is imperative. 

But one remedy for this diflSculty is feasible — the in- 
crease of the endowment fund by not less than ^200,000. A 
movement to this end has been inaugurated, the trustees 
themselves subscribing more than one fourth of the amount. 
One hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars are now pledged, 
most of the subscriptions being conditioned on the securing 
of the entire amount, in valid pledges, by the 17th of April 
next, though the pledges may be made interest-bearing, and 
payments be extended over a series of years. Sixty-five thou- 
sand dollars therefore remain to be secured. To fail in the 
effort would be a disaster to the college, to the cause of edu- 
cation, and to the cause of religion — a disaster which the 
friends of Christian education surely will not permit. The 
college is a factor in the -evangelization of the Northwest. 
There is no Christian work, at home or abroad, to which it is 
not allied. It is preparing and sending forth laborers into 
every field of noble service. He who helps such an enter- 
prise is enlarging and enriching his own life, while he blesses 
others. Said Mr. Carleton, years after his gift of ^50,000 to 
this college : " I cannot tell you what I have enjoyed. It is 
like being born into the kingdom again." But that is not all. 
To those who know the history of Carleton College — a his- 
tory which reads like an educational romance — nothing is 
clearer than that it is a work in the line of God's providence. 
From the beginning the divine favor has rested signally upon 
it, giving large fruitage for small seed-sowing ; uniting many 
hearts in its support; guarding it from all divided counsels 
and turning into rich blessings what seemed grievous disas- 
ters. In such a history we cannot but hear the voice of God 
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bidding us to go forward. What going forward means in our 
circumstances, and how it must be accomplished, is best ex- 
pressed in terms of dollars and cents. Meantime, let the 
facts presented make their own appeal. 
Northfield^ Minn, 



TABOR COLLEGE. 



BY PRESIDENT WM. M. BROOKS. 



Tabor College is in southwestern Iowa, ten miles from 
Nebraska and twenty-four from Missouri. The fact that in 
these States and in Kansas, Dakota, and Minnesota, lying 
compactly together, there has been an increase of 2,536 post 
offices in eight years, an average of 317 each year, is sufficient 
indication of the growth of the country near the center of 
which it is located. Tabor College existed as an ideal almost 
forty years ago, in the mind of Dea. George B. Gaston, a poor 
man, rich in faith. 

Some colleges spring fully equipped into existence ; 
Tabor had its infancy and childhood. A mission to the Indi- 
ans in 1840 gave Mr. Gaston a broader view of the country. 
God used the work and spirit of Oberlin to inspire him. As 
he talked and prayed with friends and neighbors, others 
caught his enthusiasm, and scarce a year passed before a 
little colony had started for the far West, not without a young 
pastor. Rev. John Todd, who, leaving a prosperous and united 
church, went commissioned by no society, assured only that 
their fortunes should be his. 

Pioneer life on the frontier always has its hardships. 
Add to these floods, prairie fires, life on the border of a slave 
State, the nearest railroad station a thousand miles distant, 
and Indians near, and wild when whiskey could be had. Even 
then, without experience, you cannot understand the trials of 
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this colony. To them the colored man was a brother. Be- 
cause his children were invited to school, the house was 
burned. One who sympathized with them in trying to save 
men from the curse of the drink traffic had his orchard, the 
growth of years, cut down in a night. Three years* experi- 
ence with overflows on the Missouri bottom lands prepared 
them for the beautiful location three hundred feet higher on 
the rolling prairie. To this spot they gave the name Tabor, 
the name, as was supposed, of the sacred Mount of Transfig- 
uration. 

Teachers for public schools were demanded. Where were 
the Christian teachers } They must be trained. Tabor was 
settled in 1852. A board of trustees was incorporated in 
1854; an academy opened in 1857. They were the days of 
" wild cat " banks, the beginning of financial reverses. Then 
the country's life was in peril, and was saved only by the 
most c6stly sacrifices. Colleges and academies closed their 
doors. At Tabor, classes were broken up three times. Every 
young man subject to military duty left for the battle-field. 
The faithful pastor went with them. But every term the 
academy continued its work and sent two hundred teachers 
into the public schools. The people found it difficult " to 
make ends meet ; " but the church and academy were felt to 
be as much theirs to support as their families. In all this 
time they never once thought of asking home missionary 
aid. 

The College came next. The war ended ; the country 
was saved. What could they do to make it worth all it had 
cost to save it } On the original plat of Tabor you may find 
marked "College Grounds," when there was no college 
within hundreds of miles. They had looked forward hope- 
fully. The time had come to act. But how launch a college 
with no men of wealth to give it the needed send-off } Could 
it be done.? On the evening of June 28, 1866, was held a 
meeting of the citizens of Tabor worthy to be recorded in 
history. 

After a statement by one still connected with the col- 
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lege, Dea. Gaston said : *' Brethren, I have felt that I was 
making property for this one object, to put into an institution 
where the young people who should be educated might go 
out into the world' as Christians, and I will now give from my 
capital all that can be spared. I will devote my income to 
the college; and if necessary to its success, I will put in 
every dollar I have and begin anew." With property assessed 
^[4,004, real value possibly ^io,(XXD, he gave ^2,(XX), and a note 
for ^2,000 more with interest at eight per cent. Two years 
afterward he paid his note rather than see the college go in 
debt, though he borrowed the money at ten per cent in order 
to- do this. 

The first nineteen donors gave in cash and notes ^^17,400, 
which was sixty per cent of the assessed value of their prop- 
erty. Fifty others gave with almost equal liberality, until the 
sum reached ;Jl30,ooo. And this in a village which then num- 
bered less than three hundred souls. 

The interest of the community is seen in their constant 
gifts. In 1886, besides the regular annual contribution of the 
church, individuals gave ^2,000 for a new college build- 
ing. Nor has the self-denial in giving been confined to 
those who had property. A record of all the small gifts, 
which are recorded as large ones in the " book of life," would 
fill a volume. One who supported the family by washing 
came one day with her gift of fifty cents for the family, and 
said : " It isn't much that we can give, but we want to be 
counted in as having a part in the work." 

Tabor College has grown because of small gifts, of which 
some thousands have been received. The largest single gift 
ever received is ^5,000. For these our hearts are full of 
gratitude ; they are our life. We have also gratitude ready 
to overflow for the larger gifts needed which are yet to come. 

What now has the College f Five buildings, the best 
^6 X 68 feet, with seventeen rooms for recitations, library, etc.^ 
erected in 1886. The property of the college is worth per- 
haps ^110,000, besides some apparatus of the best quality; a 
library of 5,000 volumes; a museum (estimated) of 12,000 
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specimens ; eleven professors and instructors, besides assist- 
ants. Our course of study, to which students are strictly 
held, is such that Amherst and Wellesley Colleges, as indi- 
cated by their reception of Tabor students, reckon it equiva- 
lent to their own. 

Results : The annual enrollment of students for the past 
eleven years has averaged 213. In 1886 it was 234. Of 
these an average of sixty-nine has been in the college depart- 
ment, including classical, scientific, and literary courses of 
study. 

The study of the Bible and the value of a Christian life 
are made prominent. Few remain long without entering upon 
it. Most of those who have remained only a short time, we 
believe, have left with a truer view of life than they came. 
Ninety-four per cent of the graduates have been professing 
Christians. During the last winter term so general was the 
religious interest that there was only one in the college de- 
partment who did not express hope in Christ. 

From forty to sixty have each year gone out to teach. 
Three have gone into foreign missionary work ; three others 
expect soon to go ; five have been sent out by the New West 
Education Commission. Many others, both graduates and 
undergraduates, are home missionaries and teachers among 
freedmen. A Presbyterian elder said : " The country owes 
more to the influence that has gone out from Tabor than to 
all other influences combined." 

Advantages of location are such as these : It is near the 
border of three States, in a region of country where one half 
of the population is under nineteen years of age, and five 
sixths of it is given in the census of 1880 as a rural popula- 
tion. A Christian colony adds to the power of a college. 
Where the best social life is Christian, young people coming 
from places where religion is at a discount are led as they 
never would be amid the older surroundings. A college in- 
spires the desire and presents the possibility of an education. 

A committee appointed by the Congregational Associa- 
tion of Iowa said in their report: "Correspondence with 
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graduates indicates that seven eighths of them would never 
have taken a course of study except for Tabor College." 

Pressing Needs: First, ^4,000 above current income to 
meet current expenses each year; ^1,500 to complete the fur- 
nishing of the new building ; smaller sums to purchase books, 
to buy apparatus, and to aid students. The sum of 1^15,000 
will endow a professorship ; six are partially endowed. Not 
less than ^10,000 each is needed to complete their endow- 
ment. Those who pray that our land may be evangelized 
here have the privilege of sending their money with their 
prayers, without the disagreeable incidents of pioneer work. 

Here are foundations, with men, character, and influence ; 
money given to the college will send new life into every 
branch of Christian work. 
Tabor, la. 



[Editorial, Feb, 17, 1887.] 

The history of Tabor College cannot be told apart from the 
history of Tabor colony. As in the case of Oberlin in its earlier 
years, the village was inseparable from the college, and precisely 
the same credit was due to one as the other. It is interesting to 
note, in this instance, Tabor was the child of Oberlin. Forty-seven 
years ago a plain man and his wife, in whose hearts burned the 
spirit of missions, were sent by the American Board as "foreign " 
missionaries to the Pawnee Indians, then living a little west from 
where the booming city of Omaha now stands. How many sav- 
ages they converted we do not know. But before sickness com- 
pelled their return, they got such an overpowering sense of the 
vastness and richness of the country, and such a prevision of what 
the great Northwest was destined to be, as they could not keep to 
themselves. One day at Oberlin, while out at work in the field, 
the man got to thinking. This was what he thought : Why may 
not another village and college, /ike Oberlin, be established in the 
far West t He told it to his wife. They called in that very even- 
ing a number of their neighbors, to talk and pray over the matter. 
As they did so, the fire burned, and the new idea began to take 
form. For nearly a year these neighbors kept on thinking, talking, 
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praying, and maturing their plans. A colony was organized, and 
the principles which should inspire and guide it were agreed upon. 
It was, at that day, a long and tedious journey. The sacred hero- 
ism of the Mayflower band was reenacted. The spirit of tran- 
scendent faith and heroic self-sacrifice, despite all embarrassment 
and hardships, gave to both the colony and the college in that far- 
away Tabor, in the southwestern corner of the State of Iowa, ex- 
periences which made that Tabor as it were another Mount of 
Transfiguration. One man said at the time, "I used to say, when 
interested in an object, that I would do all I could ; but John 
Brown faced me down on that once. He said, * It's a mighty big 
thing for a man to do all he can.* " Deacon Gaston, who dreamed 
the dream and saw the vision of the colony and college that were 
to be, the first pastor, Rev. John Todd, still living, and President 
William Brooks, together with their associates, have on their part 
finely shown what it is for men, for a thoroughly united group of 
Christian families, to do " what they can." Their successors will 
not fail to feel themselves under bonds to do their best also. 
There must be great hopes for a college with such beginnings. 
The account of it given by President Brooks, on another page, will 
be read with interest. 



OLIVET COLLEGE. 



BY PRESIDENT H. Q. BUTTERFIELD. 



Olivet College has had "a local habitation and a 
name " for more than twenty-seven years. Ought it to live } 

I. We have reason to believe the work is of God, The 
founders listened for His voice, and were sure they heard it 
calling them to this place. Not Paul himself more promptly 
obeyed. His light shone through their conception of what 
the college ought to be. It was to be religion and learning 
wrought into a living organism. Any other idea — they 
would none of it! Religion and learning, and all kinds 
of learning, made servants of religion — never have these 
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ideas had a closer union than in the purpose of these found- 
ers. That conception has ruled to this hour and controlled 
the whole life and growth of the college. God has owned the 
work in many ways. He has inspired its friends to great sac- 
rifices. Olivet giving has reached high-water mark. In a 
village of less than 750 people, none of whom have been rich, 
more than ^80,000 has been given. Surely God must have 
inspired such giving. Other friends has He sent, whose aid 
has come in most critical hours. And during all its life His 
presence has seemed to have been to the college the cloud by 
day and the fire by night. In the formative years of its life 
God placed in the college men whose teaching raised its 
scholarship to the highest rank. They wrought according to 
the standard under which themselves had been trained. 
Their pay was small ; their classes were small ; but their 
teaching was grand. They gave a fixed and lasting character 
to the college and made its reputation for high scholarship 
national. 

Revivals have shone along the whole line of Olivet's ex- 
perience. Scarcely a year passes that does not witness the 
Spirit's presence. An endless chain of spiritual forces seems 
to be moving here. The results are the happiest. Some 
forty per cent of our male graduates have chosen the ministry 
for their profession, while a spiritual life and a steady moral 
strength have been imparted to the whole college. 

We argue from these facts that God is building this col- 
lege for His own purposes. He has already made it a source 
of consecrated power. If, in any college, " the one spring has 
a thousand rills," He means every rill here shall be like " Siloa's 
brook that flowed " " fast by the oracle of God." The stream 
that is to fertilize every profession and calling and interest in 
life He means shall be pure. 

2. There is room for Olivet in the State. Michigan is 
noted for its large and varied resources, which are attracting 
the best settlers. Its 55,ocx) square miles already have a pop- 
ulation of nearly two millions. They are able to bear, and 
doubtless will have to bear, four times that number. The 
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people are largely Anglo-Saxon, and as homogeneous as those 
of any other State. Nowhere is a higher estimate put upon 
education, and nowhere is there a sturdier stock for college 
training. 

The State is not, like some others, overstocked with col- 
leges. While the presence of the State University represses 
the tendency to multiply colleges, it is no argument against 
Olivet. One of the leading friends of the institution has said 
there is room for Olivet ; another has said Olivet must be sus- 
tained ; and a third has said : " Put half a million into Oli- 
vet! " The logic of this is, that good as is the University, it 
cannot do the work Olivet is set to do. 

Look, too, at our multiplying churches. Already the 
Congregationalists have nearly three hundred. And what 
State of its age and size has a larger missionary field on which 
to have three hundred churches expend their energies ? This 
number ought soon to be doubled; and what a factor must 
Olivet be in doubling it, and in manning the whole six hun- 
dred ! Ask Maine to spare her Bowdoin, or Massachusetts 
her Amherst and Williams ! Before Olivet is as old as Wil- 
liams a thousand churches will be asking her for ministers. 
How pressing is the need that she lengthen her cords and 
strengthen her stakes ! 

3. But Olivet's room is not in Michigan alone. It 
stretches northwest and southwest. This college must help 
evangelize all our Territories, making them Christian States, 
each with its own Christian college. This is what home mis- 
sions demand. This is what all the colleges mothered by the 
American College and Education Society are set to do. They 
are missionary colleges, for their own States and for "the 
regions beyond." Olivet must train hundreds of our youth 
for this evangelizing work. 

But her room, like that of all her Western sisters, begins 
to stretch eastward as well as westward. That circle which 
yields the largest proportion of ministers for the denomina- 
tion already has its center in the West. In filling our pulpits, 
colleges and churches at the West are doing far more than 
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their proportional share. They are paying in godly ministers 
for the Eastern dollars they have received. This is the law 
of giving. When reciprocal duties have been done, reciprocal 
blessings come. 

4. But Olivet really has the whole world for room. Four 
years ago arose the cry of " Famine in the ministry ! " It 
was not a false alarm. The sure logic of facts and figures 
showed the famine had begun. The last five years preceding 
had seen the number of our candidates for the ministry les- 
sened sixteen per cent. While State superintendents from 
Maine to Oregon were calling for hundreds of missionaries 
that were not to be had, the American Board was asking to 
have the number of her missionaries greatly increased. And 
all this, while the West was showing a growth which baffled 
all comparison. 

The situation is scarcely improved. Still, "the crisis 
presses on us." Olivet is girding her loins to help meet it. 
A goodly number of her best students have their eyes fixed 
upon the foreign field ; and the missionary zeal is rising. 

To fill these pulpits at home and found these missions 
abroad, our colleges must give their best. Half-disciplined 
men will not do. To meet the doubts of the age, ministers 
must be thoroughly trained, clad in the " complete steel " of 
learning and philosophy. Olivet works to that end. She 
uses the classics, the mathematics, all the regular studies of 
the old regime^ and she offers the best facilities for training 
students in the natural sciences. Thus her foundations are 
laid broad and deep and sure. They foreshadow a building 
of God which shall be perfect and entire, wanting nothing. 
She would educate her sons and daughters for all callings and 
train them all for Christian work. The better to reach her 
ideal, she has lately put a vertebral column of Bible instruc- 
tion into her whole seven years' course of preparatory and 
college study. The recitation comes Monday and is obliga- 
tory. The outline is this : The study of the Old Testament 
as to origin, preservation, divisions, books; the same treat- 
ment of the New ; the study of the human characters in the 
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Old Testament and the New ; the study of Christ as seen in 
the Gospels ; the planting and unfolding of the Jewish 
church and the Christian ; the external and internal evidences 
of Christianity ; the doctrines ai\cl the duties, with the Shorter 
Catechism. 

Olivet would thus send forth her children *' all righteous," 
her ministers, teachers, physicians, lawyers, so filled with the 
spirit of Christ as to be ready to work for Him at home or 
abroad. 

Here her plea ends. It is in the main what all her sis- 
ters must make. The State needs her. The New West needs 
her. The Old East needs her. The whole world needs 
her. And when the believer's child is once more consecrated 
to any service to which God may call him, when the Christian 
college is once more regarded as a means utterly unique and 
absolutely necessary in sustaining the Christian church, the 
gifts will not be wanting. Let us have the faith of President 
Magoun, who hopes to see broad-minded men putting half a 
million into each of these Western colleges. The Lord 
hasten it in His time. 
Olivet, Mich, 

{Editorial, Feb. 24, 7**7.] 

There is this to be said of Olivet College : it has never for- 
gotten, it has never seemed to forget, that it was meant to be a 
Christian school. Among all the books, and all the literatures, 
and all the sciences that are fitted to be used as instruments of 
education and culture, it has never ignored, or left any pupil to 
imagine that it ignored, the one Book, the one volume of the 
world's supremest knowledge. Olivet does not ask the young stu- 
dent, during just the years of his greatest susceptibility to impres- 
sions and at just the time when not only his ideas, but his ideals, 
are taking form, to pore over the cuitus, the morals and the myths 
of heathen antiquity, and then lend him any excuse of its own for 
disregarding the sure revelations of the Divine thought and heart 
and purpose. In this college, the Bible, moreover, is not only 
honored but loved. And it is taught and studied not in the cor- 
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ners of time and at hap-hazard. They have there a carefully 
thought-out scheme of Bible study for all. It is not the so-called 
" uniform lesson system," but one better suited to their purpose. 
The work of the week begins every Monday with this systematic 
Scripture study. All this, as a matter of course, tells on the most 
distinctive character and life and power of the college. There is 
no State which has a more enlightened, a more thoroughly sys- 
tematized, or a more liberally sustained scheme of public schools, 
crowned by its noble University at Ann Arbor. But the State 
might as "soon afford to spare its Univeftity as its Christian col- 
lege. Rev. W. B. Williams has gathered an array of startling 
facts and statistics bearing on this point. There is no occasion to 
disparage the State universities ; and most of those in the West 
have been sign ally fortunate in the Christian men called to preside 
over them. But it would mean disaster to any State to neglect the 
Christian college, which, unhampered by any limitations of State 
control, is left free to give the prominence which is reasonable and 
due to religious science and the religious culture. The truly lib- 
eral culture, which is impossible in the State institution, is made 
to be characteristic of the college — or else the college is a failure. 
There is no money put where it will do more good than the money 
given to colleges of this sort that hold firm and true to their pur- 
pose. If one does not believe this, let him ask Hon. Philo Par- 
sons, of Detroit, what he thinks about it. ' 
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BY PRESIDENT E. A. TANNER. 



Illinois College is a loyal daughter of Yale, This com- 
mends her to those who believe that heredity may transmit an 
ideal from one institution to another. But, while the child 
prizes what has been received from her mother, she recognizes 
a different environment and adapts herself wisely to other 
conditions. 
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This is the oldest college in Illinois. Age entitles her to 
respect. She deserves well of the churches for the religious 
consecration of her founders. She is entitled to the gratitude 
of the commonwealth for matriculating the first freshman 
class, for graduating the first senior class, and for dedicating 
the first college edifice within the State. 

The original faculty consisted of Beecher, Sturtevant, 
Post, Turner, and Adams. The present faculty is twice as 
strong in numbers. Some of the former are much better 
known abroad than some of the latter. But, serving as the 
connecting link between the old and the new, the writer may 
properly say that several of his associates, as specialists in 
their departments, are superior to several of their predeces- 
sors. They wait for the halo of time. 

This is the only college in Illinois that has graduated for 
the State a governor, the Hon. Richard Yates. This is the 
only college in Illinois that has graduated for the State a 
superintendent of public instruction, the Hon. Newton Bate- 
man. This college has given an alumnus, E. W. Blatchford, 
as vice-president to the American Board. These are selected 
from more than four hundred graduates, because they indi- 
cate the relation of the institution to politics, to education, 
and to religion. The college is still sending forth men of 
equal ability, but, among the fiercer competitions of an older 
civilization and in a population of three millions instead of a 
third of a million, a much longer probation is required, and 
the relative chances of distinction are greatly diminished. 

In latitude, the institution is located precisely in the 
center of the State; in longitude, forty miles west of the 
center. It adorns what is known as the " Corn Belt." The 
Republic does not contain another strip of the same dimen- 
sions which will furnish food for so dense a population. This 
fact has an important bearing on the college question in the 
near future, when all the public lands on the frontier will be 
occupied, and rising prices there will check further emigra- 
tion from the interior. Since institutions of learning always 
draw much of their best material from the country, the heart 
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of a farming region of wonderful fertility has obvious advan- 
tages as a college site. Jacksonville also enjoys direct rail- 
road connections with the principal towns and cities in every 
direction. Springfield, Decatur, Bloomington, Joliet, Pekin, 
Peoria, Alton, Quincy, Hannibal, Kansas City, St. Louis, and 
Chicago, with intervening places, are only a few hours dis- 
tant. A radius of two hundred miles furnishes a constituency 
ample and ever-increasing in strength and accessibility. 
Schools of law, medicine, and divinity find their natural home 
in the great centers of population, but it is wiser that colleges 
should be located neither in the country with its seclusion, 
nor in the metropolis with its excitements. Jacksonville, 
healthful, beautiful, and intellectual, proud of her State insti- 
tutions, of her schools, of her seminaries, and of her college, 
is a model educational town of twelve thousand inhabitants. 

In studying the location of the dozen institutions wel- 
comed to this college symposium in the Advance, it is per- 
fectly clear that no other of the number is more admirably 
situated to promote the ends of Christian learning for all 
coming time, than is Illinois College. It is equally evident 
that no other is less fortunately located for securing rigidly 
denominational support. The others are obtaining most of 
their funds from Congregationalists, East and West. This is 
lately receiving very little from any Eastern sources, and 
only about half of its Western gifts come from Congregation- 
alists. Most of the others are surrounded by a Multitude of 
Congregational churches. But of the twenty-six thousand 
Congregationalists in this State there are less than four thou- 
sand in Central and Southern Illinois. Only from ten to 
twelve per cent of our students belong to Congregational fam- 
ilies. Consequently, though the religious life is as earnest 
here as elsewhere, and though we are fitting our full propor- 
tion for the ministry, we cannot send as many candidates as 
we desire to Chicago Seminary. Now a policy which would 
be exceedingly wise for Beloit, Carleton, and Iowa with their 
ecclesiastical surroundings, would be exceedingly foolish for 
Illinois with her ecclesiastical surroundings. Those institu- 
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tions properly place great reliance upon denominational feel- 
ing and church machinery, in working out the endowment 
problem. But the chief dependence of this institution must 
be upon liberal individuals of every creed, who are glad to 
sustain a college which rests upon a different foundation. 
Still, Illinois is as emphatically Christian as she is non-secta- 
rian. All of her instructors are church members and half of 
them are Congregationalists. Religious as well as intellectual 
qualifications are essential for admission to the faculty. 
Nearly all of the trustees are church members, and half of 
them are Congregationalists. No other college in the State 
has so large a proportion of Congregationalists in its Board of 
Trust. But the question of ecclesiastical supremacy is never 
raised in meetings of the corporation, and a violent partisan of 
any denomination could not be elected to a position of influ- 
ence. No other college in the Old West is under the care of 
abler financial guardians. The governing purpose of the man- 
agement is to study and to utilize all the possibilities of the 
situation, for establishing on abiding foundations an institution 
of higher learning, which shall exert a mighty influence in 
favor of order, truth, wisdom, and righteousness. 

What are the prospects t Five years ago, Illinois Col- 
lege, like many other institutions, was regularly and rapidly 
consuming her capital for current expenses. She now lives 
within her income. Salaries have been reduced, but the 
faculty has been increased. There is no debt. The endow- 
ment fund has been doubled. It amounts to ^140,000. The 
campus and buildings have been greatly enlarged and im- 
proved, so that the plant is worth $125,000. The attendance 
has been doubled, so that the catalogue list for the year will 
contain nearly two hundred names. The increase so far has 
been in the preparatory department, but the college proper 
will show great gains next year. It should be said that all the 
institutions in the list are co-educational, except Beloit and 
Illinois, and that it is as easy to draw together four hundred 
of both sexes as two hundred of either sex. While the peril 
of suspension on account of financial embarrassment is passed, 
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t60yOOO of additional endowment is needed immediately to 
make present salaries comfortable and to employ one more 
professor. An endowment of ;j250,cxx) would be abundant to 
meet all reasonable demands for instruction for the next quar- 
ter of a century. If such a sum were secured, it would be 
comparatively easy to obtain the additional amount wanted 
for buildings, apparatus, libraries, and cabinets. Illinois Col- 
lege is not' anxious to become a university. All that she 
seeks is the means to do the best possible college work. If 
she had, for that purpose, a quarter of a million in capital and 
a quarter of a million in plant, she would cease her importunity 
for aid, and content herself in future with voluntary donations 
of alumni and friends. 

TAe State of Illinois has given to the Republic the great- 
est president, the greatest military chieftain and the greatest 
general of volunteers in our national history. The State of 
Illinois has entered upon a career of marvelous material pros- 
perity. The State of Illinois falls behind her sister common- 
wealths in nothing but the promise of the richest intellectual 
and spiritual life. 

Colleges abide' and bless forever. Men and women who 
love the highest Christian civilization can cherish no more 
honorable ambition than to sustain with endowment and 
patronage the college that bears the name of Illinois. 
Jacksonville, 



[Editorial, March j, 1887. '\ 

Illinois College was in fact conceived and bom in Yale 
College ; born in the glowing heart and mighty thought and sacred 
purpose of a few young men there, whose souls had caught sight of 
the new world, the then New West, that was just emerging into 
view. Edward Beecher, then a tutor in Yale, was one of them. 
The others were at the time students. The autobiography of the 
late President J. M. Sturtevant, who was identified with the college 
from the first and for over fifty years, is about to be issued under 
the supervision of his son, Dr. J. M. Sturtevant, of Cleveland. It 
cannot fail to be of exceeding interest ; for it will be at the same 
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time the story of the life of the college, and of the early life of the 
State. On occasion of the semi-centennial celebration of the col- 
lege it was our privilege, at the house of Dr. Sturtevant one even- 
ing, to hear from the lips of Drs. Sturtevant and Beecher, and 
others of the original band, the history of its genesis, its transmi- 
gration from the city of classic elms to the little town on the meas- 
ureless prairie, its growth, and its fruitage in those educated 
within its walls who had become the men of power in the State. 
Among those children of the college were : Richard Yates, the 
famous " war governor ; " Dr. R. W. Patterson, long-time the most 
influential man in the Presbyterian church in thq West, and today 
one of the honored corporate members of our American Board ; 
Mr. E. W. Blatchford, Drs. Geo. C. Noyes, of Evanston, 111., 
Thomas K. Beecher, J. M. Sturtevant, of Cleveland, and President 
Tanner himself, and hundreds of others, who have taken a good 
hand in molding the character and destiny of the commonwealth 
and of the country. 



DRURY COLLEGE. 



BY PRESIDENT N. J. MORRISON. 



Considerations of geographical position chiefly determined 
the founding of Drury College at Springfield, Mo. The same 
considerations constitute the chief ground of present appeal 
in behalf of the college to the constituency of the Advance. 
Great schools like great cities commonly grow up at the cross- 
ing of highways of commerce, near centers of population, at 
strategic points in the advance of civilization. The founder 
of Oberlin, in his first circular, said he would plant his future 
school " alongside the route thronged by emigrants from New 
England to the West." Climate, soil, mineral products, and 
relations to other communities, predestined Southwest Mis- 
souri to be the home of a large, thrifty, and progressive popu- 
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lation. Thoroughfares of emigration and trade that lead from 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis into the In- 
dian Territory, New Mexico, Texas, and Mexico, — " the 
Southwest," — converge on and pass through this region, or 
hard by it. Drury College is exactly on the line of civiliza- 
tion's march from the old Northeast unto the new South- 
west. 

Springfield is the natural center and metropolis of South- 
west Missouri and contiguous parts of Kansas and Arkansas, 
the point of intersection by continental railway systems, the 
common focus toward which important avenues of trade from 
every point of the compass must more and more converge. 
Within a radius of more than a hundred and fifty miles the 
city has, and can have, no rival in population, business, and 
social prestige. The elevation of Springfield (about fifteen 
hundred feet above the sea) insures freedom from malaria, 
and a tonic atmosphere — a consideration of prime importance 
in the location of a great school. 

The original settlers oi Southwest Missouri were mostly 
non-slaveholding whites from the mountain regions of the 
older Southern States. And so half the people remained 
loyal to the old flag when the slaveholders' war broke out. 
The immigration since the war, following the lines of railway 
mainly built and managed by Northern men, has consisted 
chiefly of Northern people. The late Bishop Gilbert Haven 
once remarked: "Northern institutions must enter the 
South by the back door through Missouri and Texas." Ex- 
cluding the population along the railways, a great part of the 
inhabitants of Southern Missouri and Northern Arkansas be- 
long to the same class as the mountaineers of Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Tennessee, and Kentucky, a simple, illiterate folk, 
living still after the manner of their grandfathers, only just 
now waking up to the spirit of the age, but hardy, brave, and 
honest, with splendid capabilities if rightly guided for the com- 
ing development of the " New South." 

Where are other Slaters to give other millions for the edu- 
cation of these white people of the South.? In 1880 eight 
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nundred thousand people had their homes in Missouri, Kan- 
sas, and Arkansas within the radius of a hundred miles from 
Drury College. The same space must now hold more than a 
million. Ours is the only school of true college grade (after 
the Eastern standard) within these limits. The institution 
had its beginning in 1873. Since then the offerings of its 
friends have amounted to near three hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Of this amount Springfield people are credited with 
over fifty thousand dollars ; St. Louis with over seventy thou- 
sand, bountiful New England, aided by Michigan, New York 
and Ohio, with the rest. 

During these thirteen years we have had, for longer or 
shorter periods, more than two thousand students. These 
came to us from more than fifty different counties of Mis- 
souri, and from Kansas, Arkansas, the Indian Territory, 
Texas, and more distant parts. From the first we have fos- 
tered intimate and helpful relations with the new State public 
school system and public schools. Probably a large propor- 
tion of our two thousand students have at some time been 
teachers in these schools. One of our foremost objects is to 
train teachers. Following the experience of other young col- 
leges in the West, most of our intellectual work has necessa- 
rily been only elementary. Only sixty-five of our students 
have pursued the full college course to graduation. Yet even 
in this respect Drury College, within seventy-five miles of the 
boundaries of Arkansas and the Indian Territory, compares 
favorably with colleges of like age in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Nebraska, and Kansas. 

The college movement was inspired with an earnest reli- 
gious purpose. Our corporate motto is: "For Christ and 
humanity." In all ways we have striven to exemplify our 
Lord's injunction, " Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness." An unusual proportion of all classes of the 
students have been church members. Out of sixty-five 
alumni, fifty-five were church members at graduation. Seven- 
teen out of thirty-four male graduates were candidates for the 
Gospel ministry when they left us, though two or three after- 
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wards turned aside to secular concerns. Three lady graduates 
gave themselves to foreign missionary work. Others have been 
missionary teachers in Christian schools on the frontier. 

Springing out of the needs of the Congregational mission- 
ary churches in the Southwest, the college has ever been loyal 
to their interests and sought to promote them in all proper 
ways. The influence of the school in giving to these strug- 
gling churches the stimulus of stability and growth can hardly 
be over-estimated. These churches were "strangers in a 
strange land," allied with which was this vigorous young 
college, proclaiming to all beholders, by the thoroughness of 
its intellectual work and by the permanence of its material 
structures, that it had come to stay. 

By our charter a majority of the board of trustees must 
always be Congregationalists. This provision is also reen- 
forced by the conditions of large gifts to the college. Four 
academies, one in northern Missouri, one in the Indian Terri- 
tory and two in Arkansas, have been organized under the di- 
rection of the State Congregational Association, to be " feed- 
ers " to the college. They already have a yearly attendance 
of some three hundred pupils. During the last college year 
we enrolled two hundred and forty-eight students, of whom 
forty-five belonged to the college proper. Tuition fees range 
from thirty to forty-eight dollars per annum. A young man's 
entire expenses for board during the year of forty weeks need 
not exceed a hundred dollars. Thus we can educate three or 
four ministers or missionaries at Drury College for the sum 
expended on one such student at any college east of the 
Hudson. 

The needs of the college are numerous and very pressing. 
First of all, our productive endowment of eighty-two thousand 
dollars ought to be doubled forthwith. This would permit 
needed enlargement of the staff of instructors and an in- 
crease of their meager stipends. One thousand dollars will 
not long retain, even in a missionary college, the services of 
an able instructor, offered twice the amount by the public 
schools. 
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Springfield offers peculiar advantages for a successful 
Manual Training School. It would be at once widely stimu- 
lating and attractive. Ought schools pervaded by positive 
religious influences and teaching to relegate this new and 
increasingly popular mode of education to the secular schools } 
The gift of twenty-five thousand dollars to Drury College 
would provide a fine beginning for such a school. We need a 
hundred permanent scholarships, each on a foundation of one 
thousand dollars, for the education of successive classes, 
through all time, to become preachers and teachers through- 
out the Southwest. Could we now announce that such gen- 
erous provision had been made, I think all the scholarships 
would be speedily taken by eager students, otherwise unable 
to enjoy the advantages of a thorough education. 

Drury College makes urgent appeal to the readers of the 
Advance for increased support, therefore, on these grounds : 
The noble beginning already made ; the good record of thir- 
teen years' steady growth ; the blessing of God in large spir- 
itual results on the work ; the peculiar needs and embarrass- 
ments attending the founding and conduct of such a school 
somewhat foreign to the soil in which it is planted ; the vital 
relation of the college to all missionary work in the South- 
west that shall be stable and successful ; the magnificent 
opportunity offered to the college to become an important fac- 
tor in molding the intellectual and moral character of the many 
millions of people who are soon to fill up the great spaces of 
the prolific Southwest. Before such " a great and an effectual 
door " of usefulness as this, the strong words of a former hon- 
ored secretary of the A. H. M. S. are not surprising : " Had 
the whole West been ransacked to find a place where a college 
was in more urgent demand, or could be sure of wider out- 
reach on our country, I do not know where it could have been 
found ; " nor the similar witness of a veteran Unitarian pastor 
and writer after a recent visit to the college : " The Congre- 
gational body might well pause, if necessary, in its contribu- 
tions to all other schools until it had endowed Drury College 
with a. round million of dollars." 
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If our institutions of leartiing and religion are to advance 
with population and commerce through the Southwest to the 
Rio Grande — and beyond — as they will if we are Christians 
and patriots, resources must continue to come, and in larger 
volume, from quarters where our churches are strong and 
abound in wealth. 
Springfield^ Mo. 



{Editorial, March JO, i88y.] 

Dr. Morrison in his account of Drury College, on another 
page, notes the significance of its geographical situation. This 
vast Southwestern quarter section of our country — who has suffi- 
ciently considered how immense it is, how enormous the population 
which it is certain to have, how unlike its social and religious con- 
ditions are, at the outset, from that of the other Western and 
Northwestern portions of the country ; and, for this very reason, 
how necessary it is that all the more shojald be done early to plant 
there just the kind of evangelistic and educational institutions 
which have given their best life and power and promise to the 
other States of the Union ? St. Louis is the natural gateway to 
that mighty region, as Boston was to New England. What would 
have been New England's history had it not J^een for its Christian 
colleges ? It was because the late Dr. Goodell understood so well 
the history of New England and the transcendent instructiveness 
of that history, that, on coming to St. Louis, he naturally took so 
profound an interest in the new Christian college in Springfield. 
And what Pilgrim Church in St. Louis has thought of the enter- 
prise is seen in the more than eighty thousand dollars which its 
members have contributed to the college. The Goodell professor- 
ship of $25,000 founded by members of his church, together with 
the Goodell library given to the college by his wife, are perma- 
nent memorials of the estimate of the strategic value of this college 
put upon it by those who have had the best means of understand- 
ing the whole case. The Advance takes it as one grand part of its 
mission, in the next few years, to bring to the notice of its readers 
the interests of enormous consequence pertaining to this vast new 
Southwest, which, like the emergence of a continent, is now rising 
into vital relations to the entire country. If we can help create 
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for Drury College educational advantages, and distinctively Chris- 
tian power, two and three times greater than that which it now 
possesses, the certain result will be to multiply the living and lead- 
ing and shaping forces necessary to the Christian civilization of all 
that region for centuries to come ! 



YANKTON COLLEGE. 



BY PRESIDENT JOSEPH WARD. 



Yankton College in its founding did not have the aid of a 
penny or a man from the East. It was from the start a pure 
Dakota product. It is the outgrowth of the home missionary 
churches of Dakota. It began as they began, in weakness 
and poverty. It grew from the faith, the foresight, the cour- 
age of these churches, in a time when to all but the eye of 
faith there was nothing but failure and disaster for Dakota- 
It began in the days of fire and drought and grasshoppers, 
when every man and every church and every town was sifted 
and tested to find who they were who had staying qualities, 
out of which could be built the things that cannot be shaken. 
It began when there were but twelve Congregational churches 
in Dakota with an aggregate membership of 256. It began 
before the great rush of railways drew the thoughts of thou- 
sands to our land and made Dakota a word to charm with. 

Beginning in those early days, the subject of prayer and 
planning in the General Association for years before it took 
definite form, it has had a shaping influence on the very 
churches that brought it forth. This interdependence of the 
churches and the college deepens every year. 

Because the college was on the ground so early, being the 
first of any kind or name to open its doors for instruction, it 
has earned a place in the hearts of all the people. Having 
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the foresight to see the needs of the State of Dakota, the wis- 
dom to plan for it, and the faith and courage to put the plans 
into action, so long before the State could begin to be, the 
college has earned the gratitude and the confidence of Dakota. 
Thus far, as to how God has planned a college for Dakota. 
Has he shaped Dakota for the college ? 

Not forgetting how God tested the early settlers until, as 
in the army of Gideon, there remained but a handful to do His 
work in founding a Christian State, we can see the further 
working of His plan in the kind of people He has poured into 
Dakota for all the years since the college was founded. The 
greater part have come from New England and from the 
States where New England has projected herself, as by her 
early charters she claimed the right to do. Many have re- 
marked upon the diminished Republican majority, for the few 
years just passed, in Iowa. This is not because the Hawkeye 
State has lowered her standard, but because she has sent so 
many of her voters to swell Republican and Prohibition ma- 
jorities in Dakota. And this suggests another fact in refer- 
ence to Dakota. Here is to be the next great battle ground, 
not only for Prohibition, but for many other questions affect- 
ing the public weal. Here is the last large body of public 
land. Here are already gathering the last large masses of 
immigrants. Here ends the West ! for here are meeting the 
two great tides of human movement — that from our East 
finding itself met and checked by that of the farther East, that 
has already planted itself on this side the Pacific, and is reach- 
ing over the Rockies to take its part in shaping the course of 
our nation. 

Here^ then, is to be wrought no small part of our national 
destiny, for along the line from Pembina to the Gulf is to be 
the balance of power. Here are the elements for the making 
of a mighty Christian empire. Was it chance that put the 
early shaping of these elements into the hand of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society and made it year by year send 
men and means to occupy the points of power } Was it acci- 
dent that when the Sunday-School Publishing Society found 
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its new strength, it began to make proof thereof in Dakota ? 
To ask these questions is only to call out the response, " It is 
the Lord who has done great things for us, whereof we are 
glad." 

Here^ then, are the best, the most promising, the most 
hopeful conditions that ever existed for the founding of a 
Christian State. There is no dense mass of ignorance, or 
even of indifference, to be educated by long and painful proc- 
esses into an appreciation of the value and the need of Chris- 
tian forces. No more intelligent or appreciative people can 
be fojjnd than those who are now building Dakota. Nowhere 
will results come sooner, and nowhere will they be more per- 
manent in good than here. 

But all these favorable conditions must be improved and at 
once. Today they are in our hands to be shaped as they will. 
But we cannot keep this place of power unless we use it. The 
adverse forces are here, and they have no chivalric hesitancy 
about taking possession of every point within their reach. 
That which is easily possible today can be gained only by a 
severe struggle tomorrow. This plasticity is due not alone 
to our new condition, but comes from the fact that the larger 
nnmber of our people are young in years. Dakota is full of 
young men and women. New homes are forming by the hun- 
dred. They are rich only in grand possibilities for the 
future. 

An army of boys and girls are just taking the first steps 
into manhood. They will use means of improvement that are 
reasonably near them and no other. Their development must 
come from forces near at hand or they will remain undevel- 
oped. 

Another reason for aiding the Christian people of Dakota 
in this part of their foundation work is to be found in our 
present anomalous political condition. Though a Territory in 
name, we are a State in numbers, having a population beyond 
that of several States. We must lay the foundations of our 
public life now. Among these imperative present demands 
are our public schools. We have more of them than the 
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State of Connecticut, and yet they must be maintained by 
direct taxation, for until we become a State we can have no 
use of our public lands. For the year just closed, Dakota 
south of the 46th parallel has expended for education not less 
than ^650,600, every cent of which comes from direct taxa- 
tion. When this is added to all the other burdens necessarily 
incident to the beginning of things, it is not strange that they 
who are trying to put a Christian college among the shaping 
forms of a State ask for aid in this critical juncture. 

The work done by the college so far^ the excellent charac- 
ter of the students, and, chiefest, the evident and continual 
presence of the Spirit of God, are our warrant for an unwav- 
ering belief that our God who has planted will still further 
greatly bless Yankton College. 
Yankton^ Dak, 

[Editorial, March 77, 1887!] 

President Ward, in his account of Yankton College, says 
that it was in its origin entirely a " Dakota product." As he means 
it, that is of course true, and the fact is one of interest. When in 
after years the historian of that magnificent commonwealth shall 
sit down to write of the " Making of Dakota," he will begin by 
noting the moral and intellectual and religious quality of the origi- 
nal settlers. And he will find that a predominating share of them 
were of a sort fit to be compared with the men and women who 
came over in the Mayflower itself. And not unlikely he will won- 
der at seeing how quick they were to see the necessity of the 
Christian college among them ; how prompt and courageous they 
were to seize hold of the undertaking ; how sagacious they were in 
choosing its location ; how splendid according to their ability at 
the first were the gifts, the self-denying gifts, of the people on the 
spot ; and with what grand spirit the churches of the time in all 
that region took the new college to their hearts, to foster and favor 
it as their own. Moreover the historian — if he be one possessing 
any considerable historical sense — will find his mingled wonder 
and admiration grow as he shall note what relation the college had 
in that initial period to the system of home missions. Admitting 
that President Ward may have been right in claiming it as the 
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child of Dakota, he will be likely to insist that the college was at 
any rate a grandchild of the American Home Missionary Society ; 
and so a Christian institution that had the unspeakable advantage 
of having the roots of its being reaching back into the best life of 
all the best institutions throughout the older States, and into thou- 
sands of the best Christian homes all over the land. And — let us 
all fervently hope — the historian we are having in mind, as he 
begins to trace along down, or rather up, the story of this conse- 
crated college, will presently feel his soul kindling into ardor and 
sympathetic delight as he shall come across in its annals, say 
about the year 1887 or along there, the shining record of some 
superb gifts to the college, mixed in with accounts of glorious reli- 
gious revivals — God's own choicest gifts crowning all the rest I 
To this, whosoever will may say Amm, 



WASHBURN COLLEGE. 



BY PRESIDENT PETER mViCAR, D.D. 



In the spring of 1857 the General Association of Con- 
gregational Ministers and Churches of Kansas conceived the 
idea of founding a Christian college in Kansas. One of the 
first things which the Association did was to appoint a com- 
mittee " to secure a location." A few years later, in discuss- 
ing the necessity of such an institution, the Association put 
on record the following utterance*: 

1. The responsibility of supplying destitute fields within our 
bounds is, and must be, assumed by our churches ; and 

2. We believe that the most effective way to secure the 
needed supply is by raising up, so far as possible, young men from 
our own churches, and in part or wholly preparing them for the 
Gospel ministry. 

In February f 1865^ a few months prior to the close of the 
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Civil War, the college was incorporated. The religious object 
in its founding, as set forth in its charter, was : 

1. To afford to all Classes, without distinction of color, the 
advantages of a liberal education, thus fitting them for positions 
of usefulness. 

2. To aid deserving young men to obtain an education, such 
as shall fit them for the Gospel ministry, thereby helping to supply 
the present demand for laborers in the States and Territories west 
of the Missouri River. 

The growth of the college has been gradual but sure. 
Last year it enrolled two hundred and forty students. It has 
erected six buildings at a cost of over one hundred thousand 
dollars, the funds having been donated for that object. The 
college has about one hundred thousand dollars of vested 
funds. It needs an additional endowment of one hundred 
and fifty thousand more. This amount now would tell more 
for the enlargement and work of the institution than half a 
million dollars would twenty years hence. 

The location : At Topeka, the capital of Kansas, easy of 
access, the junction of six lines of railway, and with a popula- 
tion of over 30,000, Washburn College occupies a strategic 
point for impressing itself, as a Christian institution of learn- 
ing, upon the whole State. 

The extent of the field: Limiting it to Kansas alone, it 
is enough to affirm that the field embraces an area larger than 
the whole of New England, with a population already of over 
one and a half millions. 

The immense recent growth of this region : The census 
of March i, 1884, gave Kansas a population of 1,135,614; 
that of March i, 1886, gave a population of 1,406,738, a gain 
of 271,124 in two years. Since Jan. i, 1885, fifteen new coun- 
ties have been organized, containing an area of 14,335 square 
miles, nearly twice the area of Massachusetts. 

Two years ago the railway mileage of Kansas was only 
4,486 1-2 miles, assessed at $28,455,907. Now the railway 
mileage of Kansas is 6,060 miles, the valuation of which is es- 
timated at $39,000,000. 
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To keep pace with this marvelous development, and to 
become a potent factor in molding this seething material civ- 
ilization, the college needs resources adequate to the great 
work now opening before it. 

The management of the college has been faithful to the 
funds thus far intrusted. Every dollar given by friends East 
and West is now sacredly secured to the object for which 
given. Not a dollar has ever been lost by worthless securi- 
ties. All the funds at present invested, mainly on improved 
farms, are as safe as if invested in government bonds. The 
college limits its expenses to its income as the only safe and 
business mode of procedure. In all these respects the insti- 
tution has earned the right to the confidence of those able and 
disposed to give to the cause of Christian education. The 
college is planted, also, in the midst of an American people, 
largely of New England ancestry, a fact which of itself gives 
promise of large and speedy returns in responsiveness of in- 
tellectual and moral culture. 

All the considerations, however, that have been men- 
tioned are secondary, as compared with the work and mission 
of the college in the line of Christian culture. The religious mo- 
tive so patent in the founding of Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, 
Williams, Amherst, Princeton, and Brown, was the inspiring 
motive in the founding of Washburn College, and constitutes 
today the life force of the enterprise. 

So far as mere intellectual culture is concerned, the State 
will furnish all that is necessary. But the question is, can the 
State be relied on, especially in the higher range of education, 
to give that Christian culture which the interests of Christ's 
kingdom demand .? In other words, should our churches del- 
egate to the State the entire work of educating the youth of 
the State } If so, then the effort to found and to build up the 
college would be a work of supererogation. It would be the 
folly of an attempt 

** To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow." 

But as another has eloquently remarked, "Education 
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came into the first blossomings of Christianity, because edu- 
cation was necessary to its triumphs and its methods." On 
this necessity rests the charter of the Christian college. It is 
to do for our churches what the State will not do, and does 
not feel called upon to do. That was a profound remark by 
Dr. Kirk, now of sainted memory : " No Christian civiliza- 
tion can exist permanently without a thoroughly educated and 
godly ministry, and such a ministry cannot be perpetuated 
without the Christian college." This is but the echo of the 
mightier utterance of the colonial period of our history: 
" After God had carried us safe to New England," said the 
Pilgrim Fathers, " and we had builded our homes, provided 
necessaries for our livelihood, selected convenient places for 
God's worship, and settled the civil government, one of the- 
next things we longed for and looked after was to advance 
learning and perpetuate it to posterity, dreading to leave an 
illiterate ministry to our churches when our present ministry 
shall lie in the dust." Sixty years after the founding of Har- 
vard, Cotton Mather said : " Our fathers saw that without a 
college to train an able and learned ministry, the church in 
New England must have been a business of our age and soon 
come to nothing." 

The great work of the day^ in the line of education, is to 
make the churches clearly see : 

1. The necessity of the Christian college. 

2. Their privilege and responsibility in its support. 
Those who have given so generously for the endowments 

of Christian colleges at the West have given because they be- 
lieve in these colleges. They do not give on the spur of the 
moment, nor on account of the pressure of any special plea so 
much, but they give, actuated by a long cherished interest in 
the work of Christian education, and ready to devise liberal 
things in aid of one and another institution in which they may 
have become providentially interested. In our churches East 
and West there is wealth enough to amply equip and endow 
all our colleges. And when the needs and the work of the 
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Christian college is properly presented, nothing is more re- 
sponsive than the Christian heart. 
Topekay Kan, 

{Editorial^ March 24^ 188/,] 

That noble article by President Peter McVicar, in last 
week's Advance, on Washburn College, Kansas, besides stat- 
ing so clearly and so admirably as it did the facts respecting its 
origin, its reason for being, its situation at the capital and heart 
of that mighty commonwealth, and so on, made one statement to 
which we desire to call special attention. " The great work of the 
day, in the line of education," says Dr. McVicar, " is to make the 
churches clearly see : i. The necessity of the Christian college ; 
2. Their privilege and responsibility in its support." Nothing 
could be more exactly true ; few things more important. It is so 
difficult for most of us to take in a great situation of this kind ! 
When the late William H, Seward, starting on his journey around 
the world, stopping for a little in Kansas, went up into a certain 
eminence from which he beheld, stretching out in all directions, its 
glorious expanses of marvelously fertile fields, he exclaimed, " Here 
is the place for an empire ! " Yes, verily. But of what sort will 
it be without the all-penetrating influences represented by the 
Christian college? And what can the college do, adequately, un- 
less the churches all about it rally suitably to its support ? But 
there is cheer and hope in this, and it was just like President Mc- 
Vicar to say it — " When the needs and the work of the Christian 
college are properly presented, nothing is more responsive than 
the Christian heart." 



IOWA COLLEGE. 



BY PROF. J. M. CHAMBERLAIN. 



Iowa College seems to have had its inception simultane- 
ously in the mind and heart of the home missionary. Rev. Asa 
Turner, of Denmark, and the home missionary students in 
Andover Seminary who had chosen Iowa for their field of 
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labor. When they met at Denmark in 1843, steps were taken 
to found a Christian college at an early day, as the best thing 
they could do for the honor of Christ and the well-being of the 
present and coming generations, for whom they were to give 
their life-work. It was distinctively and wholly missionary. 
Its permanent motto, Ckristo Duce^ was graven on the hearts 
of its parents before it was founded. 

As foreshadowing and even determining its scholastic 
character, it may be said that these men and their associate 
founders were graduates of nearly every Congregational col- 
lege in New England, bringing with them the best and largest 
conceptions of the higher Christian education. Their expec- 
tations were large, their plans were broad. Passing the de- 
tails of their deliberations in 1846, the sight of the college was 
fixed at Davenport. In 1847 it was incorporated. In 1848 it 
was opened in its own building. In 1854 its first class of two 
was graduated. In 1858 it was removed to Grinnell, that its 
central position might better accommodate the whole State, 
and that it might absorb and be enlarged by the new enter- 
prise already begun there. In 1859 it was reopened, with 
both sexes upon equality of privileges, in all the courses and 
classes. 

The plan of the college was wider and more inclusive than 
that of New England, because they saw its necessity, if they 
met the public need, and that it must be extended toward the 
many, who could be led to the highest only by the easy grade 
which the academy furnished. Hence, from the first, Iowa 
College was designed to hold the double position : do the work 
and convey the benefits of a New England academy and col- 
lege, to give a good English education to those who could do 
no more, to prepare teachers for teaching, to fit all who wished 
for the college courses, and to furnish a thorough college course 
to all who could be induced to take it. 

The preparatory department was made an integral part, 
not a temporary expedient, in the plan of the founders, and 
their wisdom has been fully justified. It is intended to main- 
tain the highest standard, and furnish the best facilities to stu- 
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dents in its preparatory department, with the advantages of 
all the college appliances. The chief interest of the public in 
a college centers upon its present condition and its facilities 
for meeting the present and prospective demand for the higher 
Christian education. 

It is generally known that in 1882 the buildings and all 
the appliances of Iowa College were swept away by a storm 
and resulting fire. Its whole outfit, buildings, furniture, and 
apparatus, therefore, is new and of the best. The buildings 
on the campus are four : two of stone and two of brick, with 
the latest conveniences in the arrangement and furnishing of 
rooms for the several departments of study. They are heated 
by steam, and devoted wholly to the work of instruction, there 
being no dormitories in them. The central stone building, 
named Blair Hall, from Hon. John I. Blair, the principal donor, 
contains the chapel in the middle, first floor, with a seating 
capacity for 3CX). The second and third stories above form 
one room for the museum, forty-five feet in height, having two 
galleries entirely around it, affording large space for the ma- 
terial, which is all new, and, through the generosity of many 
donors, is much more extensive, varied, and valuable than ,the 
old, and is believed to be the most complete in its arrange- 
ment for the instruction and profitable study of students of any 
collection in the West. 

The departments of Physics and Natural History occupy 
the east wing of equ^l capacity. The apparatus has been pur- 
chased with the laboratory work of students, and the best 
illustration of the subjects taught, in view. The fine survey- 
ing and engineering instruments are for the use of students 
in the field. New and strong microscopes are used in all the 
branches of natural history study. Chicago Hall is devoted 
to class rooms and the conservatory of music, Goodnow Hall, 
in honor of Hon. E. A. Goodnow, is the library and reading 
room of the college, and the astronomical observatory and art 
hall for which it was built in 1885-6, and will receive the 
books and pictures during the coming summer. Alumni Hall 
contains the gymnasium in the first story, the library and read- 
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ing room (at present) in the second, and two elegant society 
rooms in the third, each room being furnished and occupied by 
a society of young men and a society of young ladies. The 
gymnasium is supplied with the most useful appliances for 
physical exercise, is growing in favor, and proves of great ad- 
vantage when properly used. The library of nearly I2,cxx> 
volumes has become the working laboratory in all branches of 
study, and is being rearranged so that the material desired 
may be most readily found. The conveniences for topical 
study are at hand, and are more and more freely used, with 
the most gratifying results, rapidly changing the spirit and 
method of student life, giving a keener relish and manlier pur- 
pose, with broader and more permanent acquisitions. The 
well-stocked reading room furnishes needed current informa- 
tion and stimulating recreation for minds weary with study. 
Both library and reading room are free to all students. 

The instruction has been and is (as the first requisite) 
painstaking and thorough in all departments, which are of the 
same length and breadth as in New England colleges, and 
though the facilities for illustration may not be as complete, 
the smaller numbers in the college classes have allowed more 
attention to be given to each with an equally thorough schol- 
arship as the result. Greek and Latin are taught in the pre- 
paratory and college classes after the most approved methods, 
combining the natural or conversational method, and sight- 
reading, with critical study of the language in such proportion 
as to give new zest to the study, relieving it of the irksome 
monotony of former times and rendering the reading and use 
of it easier and more serviceable. The teachers in both lan- 
guages have taught in summer schools of language, and are 
able to bring the benefits of it to the students of Greek and 
Latin. Dr. Magoun fills the chair of Mental and Moral Sci- 
ence, and needs no commendation as an instructor to the read- 
ers of the Advance. 

Special advantages are offered for the study of the Ger- 
man and French languages. German is taught by one who 
has spent four years of post-graduate study in Germany and 
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Europe to acquire an accurate knowledge of the language, and 
facility in the use of it, while learning the best methods of in- 
struction. 

The instructor in French is a Frenchman, bom and edu- 
cated in Paris, taking the full knowledge of the language, with 
its classical use and pronunciation. In both languages the 
natural method is combined with careful study of the struct- 
ure of the language. These teachers have established a 
Summer School of Languages in the college, to begin July 5 
and continue to Aug. 12, 1887 — German and French a spe- 
cialty. 

The Conservatory of Music has been under the care of 
Prof. Willard Kimball, a graduate of Oberlin and Leipsic, for 
eleven years. Its aim is to cultivate classical refinement of 
taste in the choice, appreciation, and practice of music, in 
which excellent results have been secured. Those who desire 
it may take music in place of one study in their college course, 
an arrangement specially desirable for combining the best lit- 
erary and musical culture. 

The college year 1886 has been its most successful one in 
numbers, 431, and deportment of students and the results se- 
cured. Since the generous and unparalleled response of the 
churches and general public to the call to rebuild the ruins of 
1882, the trustees have felt called upon in grateful recognition 
to delay their calls for further aid to enlarge the resources of 
the college. They have endeavored, during the last three 
years, by the most careful economy, to live within their in- 
come, adding to their appliances only such as were of immedi- 
ate necessity to the most successful work of instruction. Sal- 
aries have been small, while the work of instructors has been 
nearly double that in Eastern colleges. Today the large and 
rapidly-increasing number of students requires readjustment, 
division, and enlargement in every department, to meet the 
demands of the work now in hand and assured for the near 
future. 

Hence more endowment must be had for salaries, for cur- 
rent expenses, for apparatus and library funds, for the aid of 
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needy students, for ladies* cottages and young men's cottages. 
All these needs are the natural growths from its enlarged 
work, and must be supplied if it is to meet the public demand 
upon it. Its work bears witness to its desert ; its graduates 
are its assurance to the patrons and the public that it is 
worthy of larger and better things. Of its male graduates, 
about 33 per cent have entered, or are on the way to, the min- 
istry, while nearly all have gone out to do Christian work in 
the school and elsewhere. It has been and is missionary. It 
has been and is and will be the dutiful child of the churches. 
GrinneiL 



[Editorial, March 31, 1887,] 

The account of Iowa College, by Prof. J. M. Chamberlain, in 
this week's issue, was written and sent to us before the new Presi- 
dent, Rev. Geo. A. Gates, of New Jersey, had been elected. 
Grinnell and Iowa College are almost as closely identified with 
each other as Oberlin and Oberlin College. The town, settled, 
made and molded by a Christian colony, composed of a group of 
like-minded Congregational families inspired by sacred dream and 
vision of what a Christian town ought to be, offered a most fitting 
home for the central Christian college of the State. There has 
never been a saloon in the place ; and the one church has grown 
to be a power. Its importance to the college itself can hardly be 
over-estimated. A few years ago, when that terrific cyclone in the 
twinkling of an eye swept the college buildings out of existence, it 
seemed as if that were to be the very coup de grace of the college. 
But how different the result ! Never before did a young college 
get so much advertising ! And not few were the splendid gifts that 
came to it. From thousands of hearts all over the country went up 
a great outburst of sympathy and prayer and benediction. But 
there is one point made by Prof. Chamberlain which is deserving of 
special notice. Quite apart from the strictly collegiate work of the 
institution, is that of the academic department. This is true of 
nearly all our Western colleges. And the truth is vastly to their 
credit. The new college, gleaning out from all these comparatively 
new homes and communities the choicest young men and young 
women, takes them as it finds them, and offers them, within a cer- 
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tain range of elective studies, the kind of discipline and training 
best suited to them. The plan is eminently a fair one for all con- 
cerned, and works well every way. As that sagacious educator. 
Dr. A. G. Haygood, of Georgia, recently remarked, the college of 
our day ought to teach, not what the people of two or three cen- 
turies ago thought they wanted, but what the people of our time 
think they need and want. Then, this relic of barbarism, which 
provided for the boys but ignored the educational needs of the 
girls, has never " survived " in the good State of Iowa. If the new 
head of Iowa College, President Gates, proves to be what is so 
confidently hoped of him, the college is on the point of a new era 
in its educational development and power. 



FOUR POINTS ABOUT BELOIT COLLEGE. 



BY PRESIDENT EDWARD D. EATON. 



I. The distinctive character oi tht coWtgQ is one of the 
noticeable things about it. Beloit has such a character, not 
less truly than the oldest New England institutions. The 
name "Beloit" has a familiar sound and recognized honor 
throughout the country. Its reputation at the East is unique 
and most gratifying. This is due to the keenness of vision of 
its founders, the large attainments and strong individuality of 
its early faculty, their permanence in the work, their unity in 
counsel, their vigor in action. When such men as President 
Chapin, Prof. Emerson, Prof. Bushnell, Prof. Porter, and Prof. 
Blaisdell give themselves to a young college and mold it for a 
generation, it means that that college shall stand for a schol- 
arship exact and liberal, united with a profound devotion to 
the uplifting of humanity and the extension of the kingdom of 
Christ. So Beloit stands today. 

There have been absolutely no dissensions in the faculty. 
No revolutions and reorganizations have checked its work and 
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thwarted its development There are no unhappy chapters in 
its record. The stream of its life, springing from so pure a 
fountain, has run clear and strong in its appointed course. 

2. The alumni of the college, now 353 in number, are a 
marked body of men. Catching step from such instructors, \ 
they have kept step with them in many walks of life. As 
students they have enjoyed intimate relations with their teach- 
ers, who have been friends as well as instructors, and this in- 
timacy has borne fruit in their characters. One of them; now 
an editor of brilliant reputation in New York city, wrote the 
other day, " More and more I rejoice that I learned so much 
from a teacher who was a comrade, instead of being left to 
tutors in a big class. I have never, since I came here, re- 
gretted my education in Beloit, where personal friendship with 
my teachers was worth infinitely more than all the big build- 
ings in all the college yards of the world." As lawyers and 
judges, as physicians and professors in medical colleges, as 
members of Congress, as merchants, as ministers and mission- 
aries, as school principals, as college professors and theologi- 
cal teachers, the graduates of Beloit have made a notable 
record. No other college west of the Alleghenies, it is said, 
has produced so many college presidents. A father who had 
intended sending his son farther East brought him recently 
to Beloit, saying, " I have heard that here you train menr 

3. Beloifs contributions to the moral strength of our coun- 
try and to the worlds Christianization may well attract the 
attention of the churches and of all thoughtful patriots. No 
student can come under the influence of such a faculty with- 
out some quickening of his moral pulses. Integrity, clean- 
ness, love of country, mean more to him than before. During 
the war, of the seven hundred and fifty students and former 
students of the young college who could bear arms, more than 
four hundred were in the field, more than half of whom be- 
came officers. On the tablet in the memorial hall library are 
inscribed the names of forty-six who died in the service, over 
half of them dying from wounds received in action. Men who 
left Beloit for Eastern colleges have told me that they look 
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back to their Beloit days as their best days. " I owe more to 
Beloit than to any other place I was ever in," said a Chicago 
merchant who graduated at the East. Others say that they 
have been kept pure in the swirl of city temptations by the 
Beloit influences that clung to their life. Such a college is 
iron in the blood of the nation. 

More than one third of the graduates of the college have 
entered the ministry. Many trusted workers among the 
freedmen and the Indians are Beloit graduates. No other 
college of its age and size has given so many missionaries to 
the American Board. These stand in the front rank of its 
forces — leaders in Christian civilization on heathen ground. 

In view of these facts, Col. Davis's inspiring thought is 
but sober truth : " Beloit College is changing the history of 
the world." 

4- The field of Beloit College and its relation to Chicago 
and Milwaukee are significant elements in the forecasting of 
its future. Beloit was planted forty years ago, " to meet the 
educational needs of the region between Lake Michigan and 
the Mississippi." Delegates from Milwaukee and Chicago 
united in selecting the site. It is about equi-distant from 
both these cities. It is much the nearest of our colleges to 
Elgin, Aurora, Rockford, Freeport, Galena, Dubuque, Janes- 
ville, Racine, and a score more of flourishing and intelligent 
communities, many of whose young men have had training 
here. The stalwart country boys, in whom our nation has so 
often found the hidings of its power, and in whom this region 
is so rich, are encouraged by the great economy possible at 
Beloit and the honor accorded here to manly self-help, to as- 
pire to a full education. Their presence gives rugged strength 
to the college life. 

Beloit is less than one half as far from Chicago as the 
next nearest of our colleges, and its relations to Chicago are 
specially intimate and important. It has always been much 
the largest feeder to the Chicago Theological Seminary, count- 
ing this year eight of its graduates in that seminary, while no 
other college furnishes more than three. Chicago has from 
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the first had influential representation upon Beloit's Board of 
Trustees ; its young men in rapidly increasing numbers are 
coming to this college ; it has a large and enthusiastic Alumni 
Association ; and it now retains the new executive officer of 
the college as a member of its ecclesiastical associations and 
its Congregational Club, following him with a most generous 
and hearty official declaration of its ministers that Beloit is 
" the fitting place for the leading Christian college of this re- 
gion," with the pledge of " cooperation in every possible way 
in the endeavor to raise the college to that commanding place, 
for which both its location and its splendid history thus far 
have plainly intended it." 

Milwaukee has never forgotten that President Chapin 
was her gift to the youth of Beloit College, and she has 
watched the work of its growing years with steady confidence, 
sending some of her choice sons to share its culture. Indica- 
tions are abundant that this interest is deepening, and that 
Milwaukee is to have important share in the equipping of 
Beloit for the work to be committed to it by the two great 
cities of the lake. We are glad to believe that Milwaukee 
and Chicago are prizing more and more the possession of such 
a college, uniting Eastern ideals of culture with Western prac- 
ticality, where their high-minded youth, rich or poor, may be 
placed for education, within easy reach of the city, in a clear 
atmosphere and with wholesome surrounding influences, to be 
trained for noble manhood, far enough away from the city to 
lead the quiet life of the genuine student, yet near enough to 
keep the thread of home life unbroken, to be often visited and 
addressed by representative men, and to feel the throbbing of 
the mighty activities of our generation, which center in the 
great cities. 

The classical department of the college has long been of 
standard excellence. Its scientific work is steadily extending. 
The Smith Observatory, equipped with a telescope larger than 
Amherst's and larger than Yale as yet possesses, is managed 
not in the interests of a few savants or exceptional students, 
but for the thorough instruction of all, so that each student 
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who now graduates becomes enough of a practical astronomer 
to be able to carry through, alone, a night's work of the ob- 
servatory. With a corps of young and enthusiastic teachers 
of science, including men of rare promise, the college is, we 
believe, upon the eve of enlargement in this direction which 
shall make it a center of wide researches under the guidance 
of teachers who love the truth more deeply because it is the 
truth of God, and to whom nature is but the garment of God. 
I well remember hearing, when a college boy. Prof. Em- 
erson's frequent prayer for " this college, placed in the center 
of the land and of the world." Never was the centrality of 
Beloit so manifest as it is today. Never were its possibilities 
and its promise so inspiring. I have no doubt of the speedy 
doubling of its endowments for the enlargement of its work in 
the directions that Providence indicates. Who would not be 
glad to build high with his material resources upon these broad 
moral and spiritual foundations, linking his life service with 
that of these honored lovers of their fellow-men, who here have 
wrought so long, so wisely, and so well ! 



[Editorial, Aprii 7, 188/.] 

One may hold a package of seeds in his hand and inspect 
them ever so curiously, and yet not be able to seg a particle of their 
real power ; and yet out of them may grow timber enough to build 
a meeting house. Something of this sort, too, are the power and 
fruitfulness that belong to the Christian college. We do not envy 
the person his sense of the values of things, who can read Presi- 
dent Eaton's " Four Points about Beloit College " without experi- 
encing a peculiar " enlargement of the heart." See what he says 
respecting the " field of Beloit College and its relation to Chicago 
and Milwaukee," and " Beloit's contribution to the moral strength 
of the country and the Christianization of the world." There is 
no exaggeration on these points. The two cities mentioned need 
such a college, only with its equipments enriched five-fold, as truly 
as they need their great 3ystems of water supply. One man may 
be worth a thousand other men for the saving of a city. If our 
cities are not to be allowed to sink into bottomless sloughs of ma- 
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terialism, they must have continual recruits of men of the highest 
wisdom and commanding leadership; such men as can only be 
counted on to come from such centers of education and inspiration 
as this. Then note the statement of President Eaton that " no 
other college of its age and size has given so many missionaries to 
the American Board ; " and this statement also of Col. Davis, 
which is indeed but the sober truth : " Beloit College is changing 
the history of the world." Dr. Davis — an article from whom ap- 
pears in this same issue of the Advance, on Japan's Resurrection — 
is himself making a distinct impression on the unfolding destiny of 
Japan. The Riggs brothers, Alfred and Thomas, following up the 
work done by their revered father, have in a most consequential 
way met the " Indian problem " and shown the possibilities of 
Indian culture and Indian civilization, especially in connection 
with their Indian schools at the Santee agency and at Oahe. It 
is, moreover, something for Beloit to have given presidents to half 
a dozen other colleges, among them President Strong, of Minne- 
sota, and President Peter McVicar, of Kansas. Putting together 
a number of intimations here and there, we shall not be at all sur- 
prised if, before its next Commencement, Beloit's endowments 
shall be so largely increased that the college with its new President 
shall be sent forward on its new career with vastly augmented 
power for good. 



RIPON COLLEGE. 



BY PRESIDENT E. H. MERRELL. 



They that love to trace the ways of the providence of 
God must be convinced, if they wisely consider, that the origin 
of Ripon College was in the divine thought. The pattern that 
now appears was not in the mind of those who began the 
work. Captain David P. Mapes was the founder of the city 
of Ripon, and he with his fellow founders began the work 
of establishing a college as a proper accessory to a model 
town. Nevertheless these founders wrought well ; for, barring 
some few grains of sin, their city is an ideally beautiful and 
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excellent one, and their college bids fair to become what the 
first charter contemplated, "an institution of the highest 
order." Before the college was fairly opened for instruction 
it fell under the general care of the Winnebago District Con- 
vention of Presbyterian and Congregational churches, and, 
until the breaking out of the Civil War in 1861, did a good 
work, though there were no college classes during these years. 
The school was suspended during the first year of the war, 
but was opened under a modified organization in the autumn 
of 1862. In the autumn of 1863 the first college class was 
entered under a permanently organized Faculty. 

Since the beginning of college work in 1863, the institu- 
tion has exhibited well-defined characteristics, some of them 
perhaps distinctive. As in the best American colleges the 
center of interest and effort has been at the courses of study. 
The able men and women who have from the beginning been 
the members of the Faculty have been agreed in the thought 
that scholarship, intellectual life, according to the best concep- 
tions of college men in all time, should be the central concern 
of young men and women while pursuing their courses. They 
have agreed, also, that when a degree is conferred the recipi- 
ent of it should be a man or woman educated up to the stand- 
ard college grade. And the scholarship and intellectual life 
have been constantly directed according to the liberal aim, 
that is, with man for its end. They have been practical, but 
have discarded " that practicalness that would take from man 
to add to his possessions." 

But while the first concern of the college has been its intel- 
lectual life, there is a sense in which this even has been 
second. "While aiming at the best results of intellectual 
training, its instructors bear in mind that character is more 
than these, that the development of character is an essential 
part of the work of an educational institution, and that there 
is no sound basis of character except in Christian principle." 
So that while intellectual life is the immediate aim, all this, 
by pervading every form of the work with a moral and reli- 
gious intelligence and influence, is shown to be subservient to 
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the cross of Christ, and to the personal appropriation of the 
grace of Christ by the individual student. Our students have 
pretty uniformly borne testimony to the fact, that the college 
has given them nothing more valuable than the religious aims 
and impulses which they have so clearly and fully received. 
The Spirit has again and again descended in reviving and 
converting power, and under the impressions received here 
those purposes have been formed which have led large num- 
bers into the ministerial, the missionary, and other forms of 
Christian service. 

Growing out of the spirit of Christian consecration was 
the agreement of the early teachers that " the college should 
be operated on its earnings." This was before endowment 
funds had been gathered, and the income was therefore ex- 
ceedingly small. The first president for the first two years of 
his service received about ^^400 a year. But accounts were 
balanced at the end of the year and practically no debt re- 
ported. The principle of the early agreement has been fully 
carried out to the present time. Though the property of the 
college has been gathered from many sources, and mainly in 
small sums, yet the principle has been firmly adhered to, " to 
pay as we go." The work of soliciting has been done without 
paid agents in the main, that all the money received might go 
to enlargement. Soliciting for current expenses has been 
avoided. This spirit of sacrifice on the part of the teachers 
has had a wholesome influence on students, so that manly self- 
help has been respected, and a spirit of self-reliance has been 
grown into very many lives. Some of the most useful minis- 
ters and missionaries who have gone from the college have 
earned by manual labor a large part, or even the whole, of 
their support while in college. The cost being small, the col- 
lege is kept close to the people. 

Another characteristic of the college is entire avoidance 
of a mere display. It has pleased God, especially in the last 
few years, to increase our material resources very greatly, 
but no money has been wasted for mere appearances. The 
college has four buildings, three of them large; but the 
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buildings are only about one sixth part in value of the entire 
property. 

The need of a work in this State^ like this at Ripon, is 
almost too obvious to mention. Whatever may be true of 
other States, no wise man has ever said that Wisconsin has 
too many colleges. It is a very large State, and there will be 
gathered into it in the near future material, social, political, 
and other forces and resources of almost immeasurable mag- 
nitude. The west shore of Lake Michigan from top to bot- 
tom, and say, sixty miles back, will soon be the wealthiest and 
most densely settled piece of territory in the interior. The 
wealth of the north part of the State in soil, timber, and min- 
erals is proverbial, and is drawing already a large population. 
Much of this population will be of foreign birth, but it will be 
solid and moldable. Here the college at Ripon has a clear 
field. It is needed : 

1. As a directive force to determine to what ends all 
these vast material and other forces shall go. The college in 
its field is like Christianity in the midst of a college. Chris- 
tianity is not the course of study, but Christianity supplies the 
endsy in the following of which all study is profitable. And 
that it may be a real directive force, it should be made strong 
in proportion to the forces which surround it. It would be 
culpable short-sightedness to allow it to be overwhelmed. 

2. It is needed to entrench those doctrines of religion, 
government, society, and education, the prevalence of which 
has given the nation its intellectual prominence, social purity, 
civil liberty, and evangelical Christianity. Great institutions 
hold the unity of the generations by conserving the principles 
from which civilizations have been developed. They are the 
fortified points in the campaigning for the conquest of the 
world. Peril comes in when infidelity or materialism makes 
breaches in the walls of these fortifications. 

3. // is needed to supply those opportunities for training 
under Christian auspices which multitudes in increasing num- 
bers are sure to seek. Notwithstanding the facilities for 
travel, the fact will remain to the end of time, that each com- 
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munity inust furnish for its own youth the openings for im- 
provement in the best things. The gospel of education as 
well as of grace must be carried to every creature. A com- 
munity that neglects the things that are highest becomes in- 
ferior, and when one suffers all sufiFer. Ripon College chal- 
lenges scrutiny as to its present and prospective ability to ful- 
fill its offices in its own field, in the particulars named. 



^Editorial, April 14, 1887.] 

Wisconsin is a very large State. No Christian college in the 
country has a clearer field than Ripon. All the chief points hith- 
erto made in favor of the large upbuilding of the distinctively 
Christian college in the West, apply equally to this college. It is 
not an institution which provides noble things for the boys and 
forgets the girls; it is open alike to the sons and daughters of 
those who seek the best things for their children. It is in a meas- 
ure the child of Oberlin ; one of the numerous colleges which have 
been built up by graduates of that institution. Ripon holds that 
educated Christian women are quite as potential factors in mold- 
ing these great commonwealths as educated men. It does not 
even raise the impudent question, whether they have equal capac- 
ity or not. Who knows but the " coming man " will be a woman ? 
There is a vast field in central and northern Wisconsin, filled with 
just the kind of homes from which, with the right educational ad- 
vantages afforded them, just the kind of educated men and women 
— sturdy, self-sacrificing, aspiring — which the whole State, espe- 
cially its larger cities, so much needs, are sure to come. No one of 
the colleges, within half a thousand miles of such cities as Mil- 
waukee and Chicag6, can be matters of indifference to these cities. 
As every observing person is aware, the leaders in the higher 
forms of intellectual, social, and religious interests are generally 
those who were not born in the cities, but have come to them from 
without. Let a college, which has a distinctive character and spirit 
like that of Ripon, be early and amply furnished with the due 
equipment for its work, and there spring from it, continually, in- 
fluences that go out every whither, not wholly unlike that River 
which proceedeth from the Throne. Not a dollar of the funds of 
the institution, it is said, has ever been wasted. The expenditures 
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on the part of the students have been kept at the lowest, making 
it possible for any student with the right stuff in him to manage 
somehow to make his way through. It is worthy of notice, too, 
that a pleasant continuity in the life and spirit of the institution has 
been maintained in the person of President E. H. Merrell, whose 
whole life has been given to its upbuilding. To all who wish to 
see the best things of the East in the culture and training of its 
sons and daughters, reproduced in the West, it will appear evident 
as any morning that this can only be on the condition that the 
West have also the same or similar institutions, to be the natural 
fount and origin of such things. 



DOANE COLLEGE. 



BY PRESIDENT D. B. PERRY. 



At best one can give but glimpses of college planting in 
a frontier State. They only can realize the full significance 
of such work, who stand face to face with the great problem 
of laying the foundation of a great commonwealth. 

Educational enterprise: Railroads opened Nebraska, 
the so-called " Great American Desert," to settlement. For 
the most part, immigration, church, and school followed. In 
this instance educational enterprise led. In the little village 
of Crete, seventy miles west of the Missouri River, the mis- 
sionary who preached the Gospel taught the classics. Church 
and academy started together. The lumber for the academy 
must be drawn by teams twenty miles beyond the point 
where the forces of steam could lay it down after they had 
brought it six hundred miles from Chicago. The academy 
gave friendly shelter to the church for several years. 

Missionary origin: The home missionary churches of 
Nebraska are gathered in General Association at Omaha, 
June 8, 1872. They are discussing the location of the Con- 
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gregational college of the State. The subject has been 
before them for several years and has been carefully studied. 
The Home Missionary Superintendent, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education, utters memorable words: "We are 
deeply impressed with the greatness of the interests which 
gather into this question, as it touches all that is most vital 
in the workings of a Christian order. In these days and in 
such a country as ours, where a free press is daily scattering 
broadcast over the land the thought of the world, and where 
the Old World is pouring in its cumulating tide of people of 
every shade of belief and unbelief, at such an era in our civil- 
ization and under such circumstances, no order of Christians 
can hope to be respectable or useful which neglects its edu- 
cational interests. . . . Among the living forces which sway 
the Christian world of today are the Christian academy and 
college. . . . The flower of the Puritan blood may be traced 
westward by these lasting monuments of their love of learn- 
ing." The outcome of this discussion was the founding of 
the frontier Home Missionary College in connection with the 
pioneer academy already mentioned. 

Christian consecration : The General Association has met 
in the beautiful town where the college is located. Five 
years have passed since the churches started it on its way. 
But before the first college building can rise, the site must be 
consecrated. The Association adjourns, climbs the hill, and 
there on the beautiful hill-top, in the rustling, ripening com 
of that October afternoon, the very ground is consecrated to 
Christian culture. Two years later a fine hall of brick stands 
out against the sky on that consecrated spot. You may read 
upon the stone tablet, inserted in the sunny south end of the 
building, the college motto, "We build on Christ." The 
college bell bears upon its surface in raised letters, " In the 
interest of Christian education." Every feature of the insti- 
tution emphasizes the hope and faith of the builders. 

College site: "Its location was decided when the great 
world builder formed the magnificent valley of the Blue, and 
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spread out the landscape upon which the observer looks down 
from College Hill." 

Small beginnings : A single teacher the first year, and a 
dozen students, doing academy work. The teacher turns 
preacher on the Sabbath, ministering to two home missionary 
churches, forty and sixty miles away. The second year sees 
the attendance increase to two score, and a second teacher 
is employed. The third year a third teacher is added, and 
there are sixty students. Jn these early years no pains were 
spared to extend missionary labors to large classes of foreign- 
ers in the immediate vicinity of the college. 

Growth : The past year there were nine instructors and 
two hundred and fifteen students in the various departments 
of college and academy work, normal training, and musical in- 
struction. Instead of the one academy building now occupied 
by the German Seminary, three substantial brick structures 
crown the hill where a few years ago antelope fed. The third 
building, Ladies' Hall, cost ^3S,cxx), and is admirably suited 
to meet the wants of the ladies* department. Boswell Ob- 
servatory, the generous gift of a Connecticut friend, with its 
astronomical outfit, time and weather service, has won an 
excellent reputation as the central station of the Nebraska 
Weather Service. 

Work: Much of it is necessarily elementary. College 
standards are high, but scarcely one fourth of the students 
are in the college department. Preparatory training must 
supplement district school instruction. Much attention must 
be given to English studies to prepare young people to teach. 
Perchance the work is not less, but more, important than that 
done in the older institutions. The frontier college cannot 
give itself to original scholarly research, but it has the noble 
work of training men and women to the rugged duty of lay- 
ing the foundations of church and school, society and govern- 
ment, in this rapidly forming State. 

Special needs: The assets of the college in buildings, 
lands, and invested funds are $ii(),ooo. Of these hardly 
more than ^30,000 are interest-bearing. The amount re- 
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ceived from tuition, which is necessarily low, ranging from 
^17 to J24 per year, is less than one sixth of the current ex- 
penses. Income from invested funds is about one fourth. 
Hence the great need of endowments. The college has but 
two endowed professorships thus far — one of ^10,000 and 
another of ^is,ocx). Tuition is remitted to the children of 
home missionaries residing in the State, and to young men 
preparing for the ministry — some forty students the past 
year. Scholarships are needed to enable the college to con- 
tinue to aid those who cannot meet the cost of even a low 
tuition. The college now has five scholarships, three of ^200 
each, one of ^525, and one of ^i,cxx). 

An indebtedness of ^20,000 was incurred in the erection 
of Ladies' Hall. This indebtedness must soon be met. Many 
have given generously for stone foundation and brick super- 
structure. The doors of nearly all the rooms bear the names 
of individuals, churches, or Sabbath-schools in whose remem- 
brance or honor these rooms have been furnished. Many 
windows in like manner have honored names placed upon 
them. This object makes a strong appeal to those interested 
in the higher education of young women, and in the special 
work which they have to do in a frontier State. More and 
more the work of education is passing into their hands. Why 
should they not have careful training to meet their enlarged 
responsibilities } 

Motives for giving : Doane College is a home missionary 
enterprise, owing its origin to the Congregational home mis- 
sionary churches of the State, and receiving their cordial 
support. Giving to it is a most effective way of building up 
frontier churches and raising recruits for home and foreign 
mission work. A large proportion of its graduates enter the 
ministry, far larger than in the ordinary Eastern college. It 
makes a specialty of training young people to teach. To 
teach the teacher is more than to write the songs or enact the 
laws of a nation. To furnish trustworthy guides for the great 
host of children is better than to command armies. The 
work of the Christian college is often most potent where it is 
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least noticed, as in forming public sentiment or in keeping 
State institutions loyal to the great interests for which they 
were established. The available means in a new community 
are utterly inadequate to do the work that naturally falls to 
the college. Home missionary churches and Sabbath-schools 
have set the example. Old students, teachers, and other 
friends of the college have given at great self-sacrifice. One 
who lives outside of Nebraska, who yet reckons himself a 
citizen for the great interest he has in the college, who has 
given to it many times and in many ways most generously, 
whose name the college is proud to bear, has offered to give 
^lo.ooo more if ^45,000 is raised by people living in the 
State. Thus, again, this young State is first doing all it can 
before asking others. Do not those who do their best to help 
themselves deserve to be helped by others ? Does not special 
obligation rest upon old communities that have inherited ^wf^^ 
endowed, beneficent institutions, to aid new communities in 
their heroic struggles to create like institutions.^ The col- 
lege has already had kindly remembr^ince in several bequests. 
Whatever may be said in favor of giving while one is in 
active life, it is none the less true that many cannot give who 
yet feel that wealth carries with it special responsibilities. 

What better monument or memorial can one have than 
college hall, endowment fund, or scholarship, such as shall for 
centuries gather about it young life to profit by the thought- 
fulness of the generous giver ? Is not the college the true 
American Westminster Abbey for the treasuring of honored 
names ? 
Crete^ Neb, 



{Editorial, April 21, 1887.] 

Says President Perry In his article on Doane College : " Is 
not the college the true American Westminster Abbey for the 
treasuring of honored names ? " What better monument or memo- 
rial can one have, he asks, than college hall, endowment fund, or 
scholarship, such as shall for centuries gather about it young life 
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to profit by the thoughtfulness of the generous giver ? The glory 
of our "American Westminster Abbey," in the East, in the West, 
in the New West, in the South, and in the New South, is growing 
year by year. 



COLORADO COLLEGE. 



BY PROFESSOR G. N. HARDEN. 



In the year 1874, not an hour too soon, sagacious men of 
Colorado and of the East, with the cooperation of the Ameri- 
can College and Education Society, planted in the heart of 
Colorado a Christian college. This planting was not a " need- 
less multiplication." It was the first college in an area nine 
times as large as New England — that favored land studded 
with institutions as the milky-way with stars. Colorado Col- 
lege was planted in one of the most homelike and attractive 
places in the world. The Colorado Springs Colony was a 
winnowed seed. It was a clean plant on virgin soil, with a 
clause in every deed of land prohibiting the saloon ; hence the 
town never had social chaos. It is fit to be a city of homes. 
Its society is cosmopolitan and cultured. The location is 
perhaps unsurpassed in America for healthfulness and scenic 
attractions. 

A young magnetic city, beautiful for situation, in a sunny 
clime known beyond seas ; with over 300 fair days in the year ; 
with pure water from the heights ; whose air Bayard Taylor 
describes as "delicious, supporting all one*s healthiest and 
happiest moods;" with impressive sublimity and beauty of 
natural scenery, whose unconscious tuition is no mean adjunct 
to the direct work of education, Colorado Springs is admirably 
fitted to be the seat of a college. 

This college is at the very center of a State that has the 
material basis for great and permanent power. Of the States 
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of our Union, Colorado in size ranks third. Her area would 
nearly cover New England and Old England combined. Her 
good agricultural land is seven eighths the size of England. 
Her irrigating canals aggregate 44,cxx) miles in length. Her 
forests would cover Massachusetts and Connecticut. Her 
coal formation, of 26,000,000 acres, would overlap Maine, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island. Near her coal is iron ore of best 
quality in vast amount. In 1886 her silver and gold mines 
yielded ^27,000,000. In Leadville alone, 1,000 stout horses 
and mules are hauling ore to the railroads and the smelters. 
Colorado's railway would reach from Boston to San Francisco. 
Moreover, 700 miles of new railway are under construction. 
Last year one and a half million acres of new land were taken 
up. Of cattle, a million and a quarter head graze in Colorado. 
Since 1880 the number of farmers, also of manufacturing 
establishments, has doubled. Her great natural resources, her 
position and development, make Colorado easily the leading 
State in the Rocky Mountain region, and her capital the 
metropolis. Surely the location of Colorado College is all 
that could be desired. 

The time will come when the Centennial State will take 
care of her institutions, and will in her turn give the helping 
hand to others. But the time is not yet. True, Colorado has 
great natural resources. But her wealth flows down to fatten 
lower lands. However rich her mines, their product is mainly- 
drawn ofif to the money centers of the world. Much that re- 
mains is not consecrated to highest uses. 

The New Southwest is comparatively poor. In coming 
East we do but follow the main part of Colorado's silver and 
gold. Of Colorado property, by the valuation of 1880, ^91,- 
000,000 worth is owned outside the State. Massachusetts 
people, on the other hand, own J 172,000,000 more than the 
State's valuation, and Ohio owns ^63,000,000 above her valua- 
tion. Of Colorado's 3,000 miles of railway, less than two per 
cent of the stock, according to a recent report, is held in Col- 
orado. A very large part of Colorado is in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
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The people of Colorado have honored themselves by 
making generous gifts to the young college; and they will 
continue to stand by it. There has been not a little self-sacri- 
fice on the part of many to maintain the life of the college 
and to preserve its high standing. The trials through which 
the college has passed have given ample token of its vitality, 
and the noble devotion of its friends is a strong testimonial to 
its worth. 

Colorado College has a campus of thirty acres, on which 
stands a substantial and tasteful stone building. It has also 
some valuable land which, if it can be held awhile, will give 
considerable help toward endowment. It has a library of 
6,000 volumes, various scientific apparatus and collections, 
and a thorough outfit for assaying and metallurgical illustra- 
tive work. It has four courses of instruction, of which two 
are preparatory. Its classical course corresponds to that of 
the better class of our Eastern colleges. Inspection of its 
course for a degree will show that Colorado College sets a 
high standard. There are short courses in assaying and 
metallurgy, adapted to the wants of a mining and industrial 
population. 

// is the purpose of this college to promote character, and 
thus to be a blessing to the country. The promoters of Col- 
orado College are laying foundations of a permanent Christian 
civilization, as against false and pernicious religious, political, 
and social doctrines. We have in Colorado all the elements 
for a noble State ; we have also all the elements for a State of 
low degree. Ignorance manipulated by Papal and Mormon 
hierarchies and by the demagogue and the flash millionaire, 
impiety and lawlessness receiving inspiration from the liquor 
saloons, infidelity and intense worldliness, are putting a strain 
upon the institutions of free government. The border must 
have the natural defenses of society — the church and the 
school. We must mold the young to true manhood; must 
help them to gird their spirits, to fight the battles of truth 
and purity, of faith, justice, and benevolence. A graduate of 
Colorado College, now the editor of a wide-awake temperance 
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journal, says that while there is, east of the Mississippi, one 
saloon to 170 voters, there is in the eleven mountain States 
and Territories west of the plains one saloon to forty-three 
voters. Couple with this the statement that west of the 
Mississippi there are 1,200 towns with no Protestant preaching. 

As to illiteracy^ the darkest shades under the stars and 
stripes are within a day's journey from the doors of Colorado 
College. The Jesuits of the New Southwest know the impor- 
tance of working at the fountain heads of influence. Good 
authority says that more than half the pupils in the Jesuit 
schools at Pueblo and Denver are from Protestant families. Of 
eight boys sent from one Colorado town to a Jesuit school, 
seven are of Protestant parentage. Colorado College, teaching 
the Spanish language, is giving its students a key to very needy 
populations within easy reach. There are 30,000 Spanish- 
speaking Romanists within the State, four times as many in an 
adjacent Territory, and beyond is Old Mexico, with ten million 
souls dwelling in great darkness. What fields are there near 
at hand to stir the holy zeal of the Christian student! 

With eighteen Mormon settlements in Colorado, and eight- 
een Mormon missionaries abroad, beating up recruits for Col- 
orado alone, it is high time to put upon a permanent working 
foundation our college, which is sure to be a perpetual feeder 
to the Christian ministry and to all the forms of Christian 
power. 

By religion and sound, untrammeled learning alone can 
Mormonism be disintegrated, and its misguided followers 
saved from reaction into hopeless infidelity, and converted 
into good American citizens. Colorado College should be 
fully equipped, that it may fulfill its purpose of preparing young 
men and women for the higher grade of instruction ; yet it 
may send forth tough men for the breaking-up plow in gospel 
work — men able to show the fallacies and sophistries of the 
Mormon delusion and of Romanism, and of popular infidelity. 
Not yet is there any crowding of institutions in the New 
Southwest. That vast area is indeed overstocked — but not 
with colleges. 
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If New England needs her Amherst, and Bowdoin, and 
Brown, and Bates, and Colby, and Dartmouth, and Harvard, 
and Middlebury, and Yale, her Andover, and Bangor, and 
Hartford, and Trinity, and Wesleyan, her Mount Holyoke, 
and Smith, and Northfield, and Vassar, and all the rest of her 
great educational outfit (which one of these, her children, 
would she spare ?) what a plea is this for the border country ! 

Now a considerable number of friends of Colorado Col- 
lege are helping together, that the work of the college may go 
on without interruption while permanent endowment is being 
secured. We are come now to this our great undertaking — 
for which the other was a preparation. A beginning has been 
fitly made at the home of the college. Colorado people have 
lately subscribed J 12,700 toward endowment. The face of 
the college is set toward the future. From every quarter 
voices cry, " Go forward, God will help you ! " We are going 
forward in faith, believing that benevolent, thoughtful people 
will, upon knowledge of the situation, gladly take hold and set 
this college up firmly and solidly for its work. 

Well may we rejoice that when the first colleges of New 
England were poor and feeble, good men gave the helping 
hand. If, in these days of unprecedented migration to new 
regions, there are those who pour their accumulations into 
the richest institutions, others there are, thank Heaven, who 
study the situation, and put themselves in at the weakest 
points all along the line. 

Colorado Springs, 

{Editorial, April 28, 188 jr.] 

That article by Prof. Marden on Colorado College, in this 
issue of T/ie Advance, is one to be read and then re-read. Every 
statement in it has weight; and more weight and consequence 
than will be appreciated until one takes pains to consider the more 
vital and determinative elements that go to the making of great 
States. Colorado is very large in extent, and it has enormous re- 
sources that have as yet only begun to be developed. While there 
is an ominously large illiterate population — Romish, Mormon, and 
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Indian — there is a large, a rapidly increasing, population of the 
best classes of people. There are no " modern improvements " be- 
longing to the most favored cities of the East, which they do not 
already have in that wonderful city among the mountains, Denver. 
As for Colorado Springs, it is not only singularly delightful in its 
natural advantages, but is filled with highly cultivated Christian 
homes. But there is this about it : the people of culture and re- 
finement are those who acquired this culture in the homes and 
colleges and seminaries of the East, before coming West. But 
what of the children and youth of the State ? What they need, 
they need now and there. It seems to us exactly as it does to ex- 
President Mark Hopkins, when speaking of Colorado College he 
says : " It seems to me that no Western institution has stronger 
claims upon the sympathy and support of the philanthropist, the 
statesman, and the Christian." And Dr. Wm. M. Taylor of Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York, who, referring to these new and rising 
colleges of the West, shows the same clear apprehension of the 
case : " They draw numbers of young men from their vicinity who 
could never be allured to the more distant and expensive places. 
That is a great matter even in the present; but in the future, 
when the country shall have filled up, they will be of the greatest 
consequence, and will be the Harvards and Yales and Princetons 
of the West. Especially will this be so in cases of colleges like 
this of Colorado." And the fact is, there is not one argument for 
home missions, not one plea for the cause of our New West Edu- 
cation Commission, which does not exactly apply also to such an 
institution as this at Colorado Springs. And this, too, is certain : 
the era of moral herobm in the " springing and germinant " devo- 
tion of men and women of high culture and splendid ideals, in the 
building up of Christian colleges, often amid the most trying diffi- 
culties, is not past. And the far-seeing Christian givers, who are 
making possible our grand system of higher schools, East and 
West, rank with the noblest of public benefactors. 
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WHITMAN COLLEGE. 



BY PRESIDENT A. J. ANDERSON. 



This youngs remote^ and comparatively unknown college y 
like many an older and stronger one, possesses a priceless 
history, including its heroic origin, its distinctive reason for 
being, and its hard struggle for continued existence and 
growth. It is an outcome of the action of the A. B. C. F. M. 
in sending to the Indians of the Upper Columbia Basin, in 
i836-*38, the missionaries Whitman, Eells, Walker, and 
Spaulding, and their equally faithful wives. It bears the name 
of one of them — the Christian martyr and patriot, Dr. Mar- 
cus Whitman — and was founded by another and still surviv- 
ing member of that self-denying band, Rev. Dr. Cushing Eells. 
With such an origin, and with the motto, Pro Christo et 
Patria, springing up naturally out of its history, and with all 
eastern Washington and eastern Oregon for its field of oper- 
ations, its trustees and friends feel that a great duty would be 
left undone did they not appeal for aid to the Christian public 
in sympathy with the patriotic work of Dr. Whitman and the 
Christian deeds of the American Board and its missionaries. 

Rev, C. EellSy in iS^g, purchased from the Mission Board 
in Boston their right to the mission claims at Waiilatpu, 
where Dr. Whitman and his associates were massacred. From 
his cabin he could see the large mound of earth which en- 
tombed the earthly remains of Dr. Whitman, his wife, and 
eleven others who had been killed by the misguided savages 
whom they came to enlighten and save. Others, as well as 
himself, thought a monument of stone should be erected over 
the grave to commemorate the martyr's great work in saving 
this entire region to the United States; but Father Eells 
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finally concluded that a high school of earnest Christian char- 
acter would be more appropriate, and that, could Dr. Whit- 
man himself speak, such a monument would be far more 
pleasing to him than chiseled granite or polished marble. 
Accordingly, Mr. Eells dedicated one half his mission farm 
to the projected enterprise, and in the winter of 1859 
obtained from the Legislature a charter for Whitman 
Seminary, an "institution of higher learning for both 
sexes in literature and science." To hasten the accom- 
plishment of this noble purpose, his son cut and sold cord- 
wood, and his wife churned butter. The new enterprise was 
ever kept in view, but progress was slow until the coming of 
Rev. P. B. Chamberlain, whose enthusiasm aroused the few 
inhabitants to give funds for a building on a site of four acres 
donated by Dr. D. S. Baker, situated in the upper part of the 
then incipient village of Walla Walla, Wash. Ter., four miles 
north of the Oregon line. A building 25 x 46 feet, two stories 
high, and costing ^4,842, was erected under direction of Mr. 
Chamberlain, Rev. C. Eells furnishing ^500 more than half of 
the money. In October, 1866, the seminary began work, with 
Rev. P. B. Chamberlain as principal, who, after six months' 
service, was succeeded by Rev. C. Eells, for two and one half 
years. During the thirteen years following Whitman Semi- 
nary, with no support but tuition fees, was conducted as an 
academy by eleven successive principals, with varying success 
and intermittent existence, yet with good results to many of 
the youth of the valley. 

With the dawning of a new era in the Columbia valley in 
the years 1881-82, with the approach of trans-continental rail- 
roads, increased immigration and new life infused into an iso- 
lated people, trustees and friends concluded that the true way 
to re-energize the languishing institution was to put it upon a 
higher plane of work with some financial support in the back- 
ground. After much consultation, correspondence, and active 
work, in September, 1882, with the pledge of pecuniary aid 
from the people of Walla Walla, the promise of adoption by 
the American College and Education Society, and with the 
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writer as president, having almost boundless powers and re- 
sponsibilities cast upon him, an enlarged program of work was 
entered upon with the idea of building up a Christian college 
for all of Oregon and Washington east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains. 

The success of the school during 1882-83 inspired the 
people of the locality to donate funds sufficient to justify the 
erection of a building, at a cost of ^i6,ocx:). Dr. Baker came 
forward again with a gift of land to enlarge the campus. The 
American College and Education Society placed the institu- 
tion upon its list. Dr. Eells, when other arrangements failed, 
in his seventy-fifth year, went alone to New England, and, as 
the result of a year's work in soliciting funds, secured for the 
college upwards of ^ii,ocx), refusing any remuneration even 
for expenses while so engaged. 

The original charter was amended in 1883 in several par- 
ticulars, the more important being a change of name from 
Whitman Seminary to Whitman College, granting any and all 
powers and privileges enjoyed by colleges and universities in 
the United States, and exempting from taxation all its prop- 
erty. In 1884, in accordance with an excellent, original plan, 
drawn by Mrs. Louisa P. Anderson, a ladies' boarding hall 
was constructed by remodeling and enlarging the old semi- 
nary building at a cost of some ^7,000, contributed by Eastern 
givers through the solicitation of Mrs. N. F. Cobleigh, the 
wife of the general home missionary for eastern Washington 
Territory. From the beginning in 1866 to the present time, 
fully $40,000 has been contributed to the institution, half of 
the amount from Eastern donors and half from the people of 
the locality, 

Evangelical principles of Christianity, according to the 
recorded purpose of the founders and trustees, are ever to be 
guiding principles in conducting the institution, and by legal 
covenant made in 1883 with the American College and Edu- 
cation Society, it was expressly stipulated that a majority of 
the Board of Trustees must always consist of evangelical 
Congregationalists. Throughout the early years of the semi- 
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nary, under the principalship of Eells, Chamberlain, and 
others, students were under a decided religious influence ; but 
later, when it was difficult to secure able principals, and when 
there came adverse surrounding influences, and even during 
the first two years after the reorganization of the institution 
in 1882, there was seldom more than one Christian student in 
attendance ; but in the winter of the third year some twenty 
students were converted, and each subsequent year has added 
to the number. The college prayer-meeting, begun in great 
weakness, is now an established power. In it, students and 
professors feel perfectly at home, and greet with greatest 
pleasure every voice newly attuned to the praise of God. 
Whitman College has given one of its first two classical grad- 
uates to the gospel ministry. He is now in the junior class 
of Yale Seminary. The churches of Oregon and Washington 
are in sympathy with the young college. 

The growth of the college is shown by the following sta- 
tistics : The first year of college work, beginning in 1882, the 
records give 119 students in all departments; income from 
tuition, ^[2,91 5; total expenses, ^[3,000. Second year, 124 
students ; income from tuition, ^[3,300 ; total expenses, ^14,929. 
Third year, 143 students ; income from tuition, ^[3,750 ; total 
expenses, ^[5,425. Fourth year, 179 students; income from 
tuition, ^[4,658; total expenses, ^[6,150. Fifth year, upwards 
of 200 students ; income from tuition, ^[5,700 estimated ; total 
expenses, J!8,ioo nearly. The deficit for the first four years 
was met in most part by interest on $7,4CX) endowments, and 
by funds secured from Eastern friends for the purpose, and 
we hope to receive from the East through the agency of Rev. 
Wm. Barrows, D.D., sufficient aid to meet the deficit for the 
current year. 

The number of college students has varied from five in 
1882-3 to twenty-two at the present time — the remainder 
pursuing studies in the three years' preparatory and academic 
courses. A corps of eight professors and instructors, with 
the aid of three assistants who teach but a small part of the 
day, are kept exceedingly busy in their indefatigable efforts 
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to do thorough work iri all the branches of the college and 
academic courses. 

The property of the college is the campus, two buildings, 
library, apparatus, etc., valued at J!37,CX)0, with a debt of 
J!S,ooo on the main building. The college has a general endow- 
ment fund of J!6,400, Washburn Library fund of i!i,02S, Orrin 
Sage scholarship fund of J!i,000 for young men, and Northrop 
scholarship fund of jSi,ooo for young women. The last named 
fund was raised in small amounts by Mrs. E. C. Northrop, of 
Hartford, Conn., in the eightieth year of her age. 

The immediate needs of Whitman College are ^[3,500 an- 
nually to s^pplement present annual income ; $1,300 additional 
to funds in hand to finish off the third story of the main 
building; J! 100 per year for apparatus, etc. But to meet the 
demands of Christian education in this new but growing 
empire, Whitman College ought to receive an endowment of 
J! 100,000 without delay. Who of the many Christians to 
whom the Lord has intrusted much, will respond to the call } 
The Board of Trustees, consisting of nine men, generally 
known throughout the entire Columbia Basin for their busi- 
ness ability and Christian integrity, could do more good with 
that amount in this country than Mr. Clark with his J! 1,000,000 
at Worcester. 

Walla Walla, W. T. 



[Editorial, May j, 1887.] 

If our American colleges are indeed our American Westmin- 
ster Abbey, wherein are enshrined in enduring and ever grateful 
memorial the names of so many of the noblest of American public 
benefactors, nothing could be more befitting than that Dr. Marcus 
Whitman — the original path-finder of the Northern Rocky Moun- 
tain range, and through whose personal influence it was that that 
vast region of our real Northwest was saved to the Union — should 
have his memory perpetuated in the leading Christian college of 
that region, and also that it should be located near the old Whit- 
man Mission grounds, where Dr. Whitman and thirteen others 
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were massacred by the Indians in 1847. ^^ the value of his ser- 
vice, not only to the cause of Christian missions, but to the nation 
itself, were fully appreciated, it would seem an easy matter to 
gather funds nobly to endow this Whitman College. 



OBERLIN COLLEGE. 



BY PRESIDENT JAS. H. FAIRCHILD. 



With the opening of our second half century^ we find our- 
selves in the midst of building enterprises not planned or 
contemplated at the time of our semi-centennial anniversary, 
in 1883. Six new buildings have arisen on the college 
grounds since that jubilee celebration, and in addition the 
college chapel has been improved by the addition of a new 
front, with tower and clock, bell and organ. Five of these 
new buildings are of the brown sandstone quarried in the 
neighborhood, and all are pleasing in their architecture and 
commodious in their arrangements. Older buildings, which 
had served their generation, have given place to these, and 
others still must be retired in due time. Thus, in a brief 
period, the outward aspect of our college has greatly changed. 
It would have been pleasant, for the sake of old memories, to 
retain at least a portion of the older buildings, sacred in the 
associations of so many generations of students. But when 
a building ceases to be useful, it is better, at least it is nec- 
essary, that it should give place to others. No college can 
afford to transform its grounds into a historical museum. A 
few years more, and the new buildings will be enriched with 
associations as precious as the old, and the improved accom- 
modations will all be gain. 

The new buildings, in the order of their appearance, are : 
Sturges Hall, a brick building of two stories, the first story 
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presenting a beautiful assembly room for the general gather- 
ings of the ladies* department, and the second aflEording com- 
modious rooms for the two ladies' literary societies of the 
college ; Warner Hall, of stone, three stories, devoted to the 
uses of the Conservatory of Music, with two wings still to be 
added ; Spear Library, of stone, two stories, the first devoted 
temporarily to the museum of natural history, with its lecture 
room and biological laboratory, and the second to the libraries 
of the college and of the literary societies, admirably adapted 
to its uses, essentially a fire-proof building ; Peters Hall, the 
largest of all our buildings, the first and second stories given 
up to recitation and lecture rooms, with a spacious central 
court opening up through the two stories, and separating 
these lecture rooms so that there is no communication of 
sound from one to another. Eighteen rooms in all surround 
this court above and below. In the third story there are 
three fine rooms for the literary societies of the college, and 
an auditorium for the general uses of the college, seating five 
hundred persons. Altogether, Peters Hall is one of the 
finest buildings for college purposes to be found in the land. 
The burning of our Ladled Hall in January, 1886, 
brought a new need, and two fine stone buildings now occupy 
the ground, Baldwin Cottage and Talcott Hall, the first af- 
fording rooms for thirty or more young women, to be oc- 
cupied in April ; the second, with rooms for twice as many, 
to be opened probably in September. The buildings, as far 
as completed, are satisfactorily warmed and ventilated, and 
pleasantly furnished, in striking contrast with most of the 
rooms which have served the purposes of the college during 
the past fifty years. If' the outcome for the next fifty years 
shall be richer in proportion to the improved facilities, it will 
be occasion for great satisfaction. On the corner so long 
occupied by President Finney, there is room for another col- 
lege building to complete a row of five, four of which are 
already in place. Mr. F. N. Finney, of Milwaukee, has pur- 
chased this corner and given it to the college, and proposes 
to erect upon it a college building which shall bear his 
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father's name. When completed, this row, extending along 
the west side of Professor Street, a distance of eighty-four 
rods and overlooking the college park, will present a very 
pleasing array of college architecture. 

The new buildings as now completed and in progress in- 
volve an expenditure of more than a quarter of a million of 
dollars, mostly given by the persons whose names they bear. 
If the trustees had been advised with, they would doubtless 
have" preferred that a portion of these gifts should have gone 
to endowment investments ; but they could not decline a gift 
so desirable as a needed building. The older buildings of the 
college, seven in number, all of brick except a gymnasium, 
are still very useful, and will serve to keep in remembrance 
the earlier years — not the earliest, because the first genera- 
tion of buildings, except Tappan Hall and the chemical labo- 
ratory, were all of wood and have long since disappeared. 
Our new buildings belong to the third generation, and, unless 
some catastrophe befalls them, it is scarcely conceivable that 
they can ever need to be replaced by others. 

Yet we have wants in the way of buildings still to be 
provided for. The present chemical laboratory, an old school- 
house crowding hard upon Peters Hall, must soon be retired. 
The two gymnasiums are inadequate to the demands made 
upon them, and gymnastic exercises are becoming indispen- 
sable to a large and increasing number of our students. The 
rooms in our new library building devoted . to the museum of 
natural science, lecture room, and biological laboratory, are 
already too strait, and we are hopefully waiting for a building 
devoted exclusively to natural science. Future years may 
bring the need of a new art building, but for the present we 
are provided with pleasant rooms for instruction in art, and 
there are large wall-spaces in our buildings where works of art 
may be appropriately exhibited. A large picture of John 
Brown, of Osawatomie, leaving his prison for the gallows, 
the gift of the artist Mr. Louis Ransom, of Akron, O., has 
been recently placed in the court of Peters Hall, waiting only 
for a suitable frame. 
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Radical as Oberlin has been supposed to be in its origin 
and its history, it has maintained a decidedly conservative 
position in its educational ideas and work. New studies and 
methods have been hospitably entertained and introduced 
from time to time as they have proved their claim ; but while 
many colleges East and West have adopted courses leading 
to a degree, without Greek and with little Latin, to this day 
no one has graduated at Oberlin without such attainments 
in both these languages as have been required in the leading 
American colleges. Certificates and diplomas have been 
granted in other courses, but no degree. The next Commence- 
ment will probably witness a new departure in this respect. 
The degree of Ph.B. will probably be granted for a course 
in which French and German take the place of Greek. Our 
courses have been enriched within the last few years with a 
generous supply of electives, open to the student after the 
Freshman year. These electives are gathered about a line 
of required study extending through the entire course, and 
constituting its spinal column. Contrary to the traditional 
order in the land, Hebrew has been made elective in the sem- 
inary. At the same time a year's study of the Hebrew has 
been made elective in the college course. The aim is to get 
a better result in the study — not less Hebrew, but more. 

Very prominent among the electives are the modern lan- 
guages and the natural sciences, especially in connection with 
laboratory work. Laboratories of chemistry, of mineralogy, 
of physics, and of biology, are established, in which the stu- 
dent does practical work for himself under the eye of the pro- 
fessor. These arrangements have all appeared within the 
last ten years, and have proved very attractive and apparently 
helpful. 

Better buildings and increased advantages in other re- 
spects suggest the danger of increased expense to the student, 
and the exclusion of some who have ability and worth, but 
little money. We hope to guard this point with jealous care. 
It would be a sad departure from the history and traditions of 
the college to permit such a calamity to befall us; for it 
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would be a calamity more disastrous than the loss of buildings 
or endowments. To provide against the disaster, college fees 
are kept at ten dollars a term, and a boarding house is main- 
tained without charge for rent, where young men can find 
comfortable board at two dollars a week, and young women 
board and room for the same amount. Some provision has 
been made, and more is needed, to help worthy students by 
means of scholarship endowments, so that with limited aid a 
course of study is made possible, where otherwise it would be 
impossible. This fund at present amounts to nearly J!30,CXXD, 
the interest of which is thus applied. In addition we have a 
tuition fund furnishing three dollars a term to nearly a hun- 
dred students. This help is very slight, but it is often most 
welcome, and five times the amount could be used to great 
advantage. 

But the point of greatest interest is the maintenance of 
the spirit of earnest work and purpose which has characterized 
the school and the community from the early years. Will im- 
proved buildings and enlarged resources and extended facili- 
ties tend to induce a change in the spirit and aim of teachers 
and pupils? Will a purely intellectual spirit — the pursuit 
and inculcation of knowledge as an end rather than a means, 
creep in upon us, until we lose sight of the true aim of a 
Christian school ? Will there be a change in the character 
of the students drawn to us, to the extent that the public sen- 
timent shall be changed, and a secular and worldly spirit take 
the place of earnest Christian purpose ? The answer to these 
questions lies in the future. Thus far we have abundant 
cause for gratitude in the results attained. The present does 
not suffer in comparison with the past. There are cases of 
disappointment, as there always have been; but the g^eat 
body of our students have shown themselves worthy of the 
improved advantages offered them. There has probably never 
been a time in the history of the college when Christian senti- 
ment among the students was more pervading, or when there 
was a larger proportion of earnest souls looking forward to 
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self-denying service for God and for mankind. That this may 
be our permanent possession, is our hope and prayer. 



^Editorial, May 12, 1887.] 

The joint founders of Oberlin College were two comparatively 
young men from Vermont, Rev. John J. Shipherd and Mr. Philo 
P. Stewart. Neither of them had been to any college. There was 
something of the prophetic instinct and strain about them. They 
had talked and prayed over what seemed to them the supreme 
want of the world, especially that of the "Mississippi Valley." 
" Something must be done." This " something " they undertook. 
They knew the voice of God, though they did not know whither it 
would lead them. Most of the original colonists also came from 
Vermont. College and colony were identical in their origin ; the 
same baptism and the same nurture were for both. They have 
never grown apart. Neither would have been possible without the 
other. On the whole, this is the most distinctly original educa- 
tional institution that has been established in this country. In 
its earlier years no institution was ever more absurdly misunder- 
stood. The prejudices which prevailed against it now seem simply 
incredible. The glory of Oberlin has been, and is, as much in 
her daughters as in her sons. It was the first college in the world 
to give the same educational advantages to young women as to 
young men. The year 1833 dates a new epoch for women. There 
is nothing more noteworthy about Oberlin than that. Innumer- 
able were the women whose souls at that time were beginning to 
ache, because of the unnatural educational restrictions imposed 
upon them. When the doors of this college opened alike to men 
and women, it may be said to have set ajar a door on golden 
hinges turning toward the light, for the women of all the world. 
In the very first class half of them were women ; now more than 
half. From the beginning, as the event has proved, Oberlin has 
been radically and progressively right on all the great main ques- 
tions which have agitated the country. Oberlin had its birth in 
1833 ; its second birth in 1835, in that remarkable accession from 
Lane Seminary, and especially in the coming to it of President 
Finney. Mr. Finney did perhaps his most important work for 
Oberlin before Oberlin had been thought of, by means of that 
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mighty evangelistic movement, which, under God, he had been in- 
strumental in starting in New York, New England, and Old Eng- 
land. The providential hand of God is as clearly to be seen in 
Oberlin's history as in that of the children of Israel. No intelli- 
gent history can be written of the anti-slavery struggle and of the 
way the nation was saved to freedom, which does not make large 
account of the moral and spiritual forces which both centered at 
and radiated from Oberlin. There is something positively amaz- 
ing in the reproductive fruitfulness of this institution. Not only 
Secretary Strieby, but the American Missionary Association itself 
was the offspring of Oberlin. A remarkably large proportion of 
the teachers in the schools of the association in the South were 
those who got their education and their inspiration there. A score 
of Christian colleges in the Northwest, in the Southwest and 
South, gratefully date their genesis from the same fruitful source. 
Oberlin College, though it puts on no airs about it and would be 
the last to claim it, is in fact growing into a university. It has at 
length, as President Fairchild shows in his article, attained to its 
" building era." Said one of the earliest graduates, and he spoke 
for the rest : " I have but one rule to live by — the will of God." 
Will the institution be able to endure prosperity, without detriment 
to this mighty spirit of consecration which gave to it that which 
has made it so vital and so valuable ? Doubtless there are those 
who fear. But as Professor, now Secretary, Judson Smith said 
some four years ago, " We have our fight to fight as well as they." 
Assuredly, Oberlin could have no more excuse now than it would 
have had then, should it stumble blindly and dawdle listlessly over 
the pending and insurgent issues of today. Happy the men — 
and the women, too — who, in whatever way, help to make and to 
keep such colleges true to their highest ideals. 
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BY PRESIDENT JOHN EATON, LL.D. 



The college at Marietta, Ohio, was founded in 1835, ^^ 
the midst of a wide and deep awakening of interest in educa- 
tion ; a profound conviction of the great work to be done by 
a Christian college here, inspiring its founders. Memories of 
the trials which had nerved fathers to higher efforts were 
losing their influence upon the children. Ignorance was in- 
different; unbelief mocked. Sons and daughters had been 
sharing with parents pioneer hardships. Steam and electricity 
were displacing muscle. Our European contributions were 
less helpful. Hamlets sprung into cities. The western move- 
ment, so full of trials, was becoming a race for wealth and 
luxury. The transitions were bewildering. Questions of 
business and industry were more complex. The eye of faith 
and patriotism saw the peril. New temptations and new trials 
must be met by new preparations. More brain power and 
moral power were required. These must be secured by edu- 
cation. Youth must be consecrated to preparation for life, as 
God had intended, or all would be lost. The State could do 
more for its own safety by training its citizens. There must be 
more schools and better teachers. Governors urged legislation. 
Lewis became State executive school officer in Ohio, March 31, 
1837, but had to give up the fight. Horace Mann became 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education on the 
29th of the following June. 

This town, Marietta, named for Marie Antoinette, in 
gratitude to France, the Plymouth Rock of the territory 
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northwest of the Ohio River, was settled by men of the best 
New England make, trained in the struggle for independence, 
imbued with the spirit which, acting through Manasseh 
Cutler and other leaders, had secured from the Continental 
Congress, then held in New York, while the Constitutional 
Convention was in the midst of its labors in Philadelphia, that 
wonderful act, the ordinance of July 13, 1787, so full of divine 
seed for the planting of great and free States. In what other 
national act are the safeguards of education, religion, and 
morality so considered and assured ? 

The sons followed in the footsteps of their fathers ; they 
were alive to the greater demands of education. Here as 
elsewhere consecrated men, while they led in the struggle to 
preserve civil liberty by doing more for the education of youth 
by the State, were alive to the power for man's spiritual and 
temporal good' wielded by colleges consecrated to Christ, pro- 
foundly religious, yet neither limited by denominational con- 
trol nor directed by the State, but only chartered and pro- 
tected by it. Was not here a manifest advantage in the 
separation of church and State? There were conspicuous 
Christian college examples before them. Chartered rights 
were protected as settled by the Dartmouth College case, 
thus assuring that the lives and money given would be sacred 
to the end. The spirit was moving to organize the society in 
aid of college education. 

Marietta College sprang out of this general movement as 
developed in intense local interest. Good men here gave their 
efforts and means. They felt that they were following the 
leadings of divine Providence. Its foundations were laid in 
toil, prayers, and sacrifices. The best of Christian scholars, 
from the best New England culture, became its guides — 
Linsley, Smith, Jewett, Allen, Kendrick, and Andrews. They 
started it so wisely that no revolution, but only healthy en- 
largement, has been required. Holding fast to the well-tried 
classical course with Greek and Latin, it has taken up such 
subjects as chemistry, mineralogy, botany, physiology, and 
pedagogics, demanded by the progress of science and educa- 
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tion, without disturbing the foundations laid in mathematics, 
astronomy, physics, philosophy, intellectual and moral, logic, 
rhetoric. Christian evidences, and science of government. 
Another equivalent course has been added, substituting for 
Greek more of other important studies. English, German, 
and French are in both courses. 

The foundations are broad enough for the great work 
of the future. Already a post-graduate course is in prepara- 
tion, and students have undertaken it While a limited 
number of optional studies dre offered, the college has not 
yet turned over to those of immature years the responsibilities 
for which mature and educated minds are none too well pre- 
pared. High standards are held with a firm hand. Bible 
instruction continues throughout the four years. The moral 
bearings of truth are nowhere overlooked. The conduct and 
health of the students receive special attention. Attendance 
upon morning prayers and upon Sabbath services at the 
churches of their choice is obligatory upon the students. 
Over half of them are professedly Christians. A good number 
of them are preparing for the ministry, and their voluntary 
religious exercises are well sustained. Students do consider- 
able work in Sabbath-schools and churches in the vicinity. 

Marietta has been greatly favored in its Board of Trustees. 
Those who have gone before have left behind precious mem- 
ories ; those at present active give assurance wherever known 
of wise direction. Two of the early trustees remain — Rev. 
A. Kingsbury, arid Douglas Putnam, Esq., who has signed' 
as secretary every diploma and is one of our largest bene- 
factors. The college has received from its trustees ^[272,000, 
and from citizens of Marietta and vicinity ^[280,000. The 
college has done its work with small means, using its funds 
carefully for the highest results in the training of students, 
expending moderately on buildings. 

The students have societies for rhetorical practice and 
two libraries managed by themselves. They also use the 
college library under the direction of the librarian and 
professors. The various libraries contain 35,000 volumes. 
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Instruction is given entirely by professors. Lectures are 
given by them and others. When organizing, Marietta 
allowed one professor-elect to go to Europe for study. The 
same liberal aim is seen in the extra educational and profes- 
sional opportunities enjoyed by its present Faculty. No 
single type of culture prevails to the exclusion of others. 
The Faculty now represent the training of Marietta, Beloit, 
Harvard, Williams, Yale, Johns Hopkins, Amherst, and Dart- 
mouth, together with that of some of the best German uni- 
versities. Fortunately, ex-President Andrews, in the full 
vigor of his powers, retains his favorite subjects, in which 
he has few equals. Marietta seeks to be specially con- 
siderate of worthy young men struggling for an education, 
intending that no one shall fail for want of means, aiding 
with pay for work, by remitting tuition and room rent, or by 
scholarships or gift or loan of money. Valuable prizes are 
open to successful students. Over 2,000 young men have 
shared to some extent this good training, of whom 571 have 
graduated. Of the graduates, thirty-four per cent are clergy- 
men ; twenty-eight per cent are business men ; seventeen 
per cent, lawyers ; eight per cent, physicians ; eight per cent, 
professors ; and others, teachers or superintendents of schools. 
Through these young men how vast the contributions which 
the college has made to the welfare of mankind ! 

Since the college was founded, no new one has been 
established within a hundred miles. A large and increasing 
population must look to it for college training, and should 
the spirit of college culture prevail hereabouts as in some 
other localities, its halls would not accommodate those who 
would come. In Ohio, and receiving students largely from 
that State, its proximity to the South makes it specially avail- 
able for students coming North for study, and its moderate 
climate is attractive to those who suffer from the extremes of 
Northern cold. Tuition is about half what it is in Eastern 
colleges doing similar work, and other expenses are propor- 
tionately reduced. 

This college stands as one of a class of Christian institu- 
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tions which are necessities, if the fabric of our liberties is to 
remain, our civilization to advance, or America to lead the 
nations of the earth. Its light must shine or there will be 
surrounding darkness. Men and money must come to Mari- 
etta, not so much for the sake of the college as for them- 
selves. It is believed the time has come for larger attendance. 
More must be done in natural sciences and sociology. Lab- 
oratories and apparatus must be enlarged and improved. 
More money must be spent in laboratory practice. The 
library must have more money for its administration and 
steady growth. There should be new buildings for the home 
of students. There should be considerable expenditure in aid 
of engineering and astronomical instruction ; indeed, all de- 
partments should be furnished with the best aids required by 
the best methods. A gymnasium and its appliances and a 
director of hygiene are needed. New scholarships should be 
added, and the funds for loans to struggling students should 
be largely increased. 

In addition to the already well-assured increase of funds 
in the near future, the trustees have voted to raise an endow- 
ment of two hundred thousand dollars. 



[Editorial, May 26, 1887.] 

We have reached the last one in our present series of college 
articles. This one, Marietta College, brings us back to the very 
birthplace, the /ons et origo of all the institutions which are the 
glory of this vast " Northwest Territory." That was a wonderful 
charter, one of the most fruitful enactments in the entire history 
of the world, the ordinance of 1787, the centennial of the adop- 
tion of which will occur the 13th of July next. The man who 
was chiefly instrumental in securing this ordinance, whose name 
is worthy to be held in everlasting memorial, was Dr. Manasseh 
Cutler. This fundamental law of the entire " Territory," as our 
readers will remember, provided that "no person demeaning 
himself in a peaceful and orderly manner shall ever be molested 
on account of his mode of worship or religious belief in said 
Territory ; " " that religion, morality, and schools shall forever be 
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encouraged," and " that there shall be neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude in said Territory, otherwise than in the punish- 
ment of crime." Marietta is the oldest town in Ohio, It was 
founded by the very men who did so much to insure, from the first 
and forever, freedom and education for the whole of this vast 
region. Nothing could be more befitting than that right here, as a 
kind of monument of that ordinance and of the men who secured 
it, there should be built up in splendor a Christian college, en- 
dowed with all manner of educational equipment. That is one of 
the things that ought to be. The college has a noble history 
already. Ex-President Andrews, who has been connected with 
it for nearly fifty years, has been its honored personal representa- 
tive. President Eaton, who was for so many years at the head of 
the National Bureau of Education, possesses eminent qualifications 
for the position he now holds. But to begin with, one of the best 
things which this college can do will be to end summarily its tradi- 
tional and unhandsome discrimination against the daughters of 
Ohio, and to throw open the door of its advantages alike to young 
men and to young women. There is no reason in nature for the 
present policy of exclusion. It does no credit to the memory of 
the men who built the principles of that famous ordinance into 
the very life of the nation — the men who had inspired vision to 
see things in the time of it and to forecast so astutely the great 
future, that this college should lag with the latest among all the 
colleges in the " Northwest," in perpetuating this relic of barbaric, 
of heathenish, sentiment ; as if girl-babies, if they ought not to be 
drowned at birth, still have no right to any equal educational ad- 
vantages with their brothers ! That curious survival of heathenism 
has lasted too long to be any longer respectable. It is time for 
Marietta to create a new era in its own history, and for its friends, 
then, to rally magnificently to its support. 
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THE ADVANCE SERIES OF COLLEGE 
ARTICLES. 



BY REV. CHARLES F. THWING. 



The series of college articles beginning Feb. lo with a 
paper on Carleton, and closing May 26 with a paper on Mari- 
etta, is the most remarkable series of articles relating to 
Western colleges ever published. Remarkable in the char- 
acter of the authors, remarkable as a record of progress in 
the higher education, remarkable as a history of the develop- 
ment of the institutions of Christianity — it is a series of 
papers worthy of prolonged study and reflection. 

The series illustrates the truth that the Congregational 
colleges of the Western States were founded and are working 
in the line of divine Providence. The favor of God has 
rested on them far more abundantly than their promoters an- 
ticipated. Endowments, even if still meager, have been 
larger than was once thought possible. Rich fruitage has 
followed sparse sowing. Intellectual results have been great; 
spiritual results have been greater. These colleges have 
molded the Christian sentiment and character of these States. 
They have been focal points of wide and lasting influence. 
God has seen fit, apparently, to make them a necessary agency 
in the conversion of the nation and of the world to himself. 
" Beloit College," says one, " is changing the history of the 
world." A work hardly less revolutionary in kind, even if 
less revolutionary in degree, each one of these colleges be- 
tween the Ohio and the Columbia is doing. The millennium 
would be far more remote, remote as it is now, had Oberlin 
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and the colleges founded under her inspiring example never 
existed. 

For these colleges have been, above every other endeavor 
and characteristic, Christian colleges. They have been the 
child of the Congregational churches in the States in which 
they are situated ; or the foundation of some devoted Chris- 
tian, who, acting under the noblest motives, has, in a faith 
which was no less great than his pecuniary poverty, planted 
them for Christ and his church. The administration has 
been Christian. The Bible has had its place in the course of 
study. The religious influences have been potent. The 
Pauline and not the Platonic type of culture has been con- 
spicuous. The atmosphere has been electric with evangelical 
and evangelistic potencies. " Most of those," says the Presi- 
dent of Tabor, " who have remained only a short time, we be- 
lieve have left with a truer view of life than they came. 
Ninety-four per cent of the graduates have been professing 
Christians. During the last winter term so general was the 
religious interest that there was only one in the college de- 
partment who did not express hope in Christ." The spirit 
which has molded each college has been the spirit indicated 
in the corporate motto of Drury : " For Christ and humanity." 
This spirit has shown its controlling influence in nearly every 
college in such facts as that fifty-five out of sixty-five gradu- 
ates, as in the case of Drury, were church members ; and that 
from one third to one half of the male graduates have entered 
the ministry. " So that," says the President of Ripon, " while 
intellectual life is the immediate aim, all this, by pervading 
every form of the work with a moral and religious intelligence 
and influence, is shown to be subservient to the cross of 
Christ, and to the personal appropriation of the grace of 
Christ by the individual student. Our students have pretty 
uniformly borne testimony to the fact that the college has 
given them nothing more valuable than the religious aims and 
impulses which they have so clearly and fully received. The 
Spirit has again and again descended in reviving and convert- 
ing power, and under the impressions received here tjhose 
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purposes have been formed which have led large numbers into 
the ministerial, the missionary, and other forms of Christian 
service." 

A sad day will that day be when any cause is suffered to 
diminish the Christian influence of these colleges. The eleva- 
tion of intellectual standards should be accompanied with the 
elevation, not the depression, of spiritual life and vigor. The 
increase of endowment should mean the increase of these 
Christian instruments without which the growth of material 
equipment is liable to prove a bane. If a college cannot be- 
come rich without becoming un-Christian it better remain 
poor. If a college must pay for a nobler and finer intellectual 
equipment the price of its Christian influence, it better, 
better a thousand-fold, retain the simple intellectual founda- 
tions of earlier days. But such a lamentable result is by no 
means necessary. Oberlin, with its magnificent halls, is still 
as deserving of its name as when it was tabernacling in •' Slab 
Hall." 

It is the college as an essential agency in the speed of 
God's truth and of God's kingdom, which has moved the 
hearts of Christians, poor in purse but rich in faith, to con- 
tribute for its endowment. The benefactions of Johns Hop- 
kins, of John C. Green, of Nathaniel Thayer, are conspicuous 
in their largeness; but they gave from their abundance. 
There are scores of men and women in the Western States 
who have given from their penury amounts relatively much 
greater. The record of the endowment of many a college is 
a record of the most devoted self-sacrifice. The early history 
of Harvard and of Yale is repeated in Yankton, Whitman, 
and Washburn. "The first nineteen donors" to Tabor Col- 
lege "gave in cash and notes j> 17,400, which was sixty per 
cent of the assessed value of their property. Fifty others 
gave with almost equal liberality ; and this in a village which 
then numbered less than three hundred souls." To this col- 
lege Dea. Geo. B. Gaston, with property of the value of al- 
most |t 10,000, gave no less than |t4,ooo for its foundation. 

This series of papers makes it evident that the frequent 
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charge that the West has too many colleges, is, in respect to 
Congregational colleges, groundless. The large number of 
each of these States, each State covering a territory greater 
than New England, has only one Congregational college. A 
commonwealth so large, with resources so great, with popula- 
tion great and daily increasing, is able to support at least one 
Congregational college. The large proportion of the students 
of each college is drawn from its own State. This is the case 
with a college so national as Oberlin. It is also true that 
were there no college in Minnesota the students who now go 
to Carleton would not go to Beloit or to Ripon; in fact, 
would not go to any college at all. A committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Iowa, in reference to Tabor College, declared in a 
report that *' correspondence, with graduates indicates that 
seven eighths of them would never have taken a course of study 
except for Tabor College." The wisdom of the foundation of 
Clark University at Worcester, Mass., near Harvard and 
Amherst and not distant from Brown and Yale, is far more 
open to question than the wisdom of the establishment of a 
strong Congregational college in each State. 

From these papers it is easy to infer the character which 
these colleges are to maintain in the immediate future. It is 
evident that the determination is strong that their Christian 
character shall remain conspicuous. Christian in purpose. 
Christian in administration, Christian in the influence of 
officer on scholar. Christian in the impression made on the 
community, are they to continue to be — Christian, moreover, 
are they to be, not in merely a denominational or dogmatic 
sense, but Christian in the broadest and most vigorous sense 
of the formation of character according to the principles of 
Jesus Christ. 

It is also evident that not a few of these colleges lack 
adequate equipment. Libraries are small, laboratories defec- 
tive, and courses of instruction few. The ideal of intellectual 
culture needs to be raised. The salaries of professors should 
be increased without any increase of the cost of his education 
to the student ; every college should be so well endowed that 
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he will be able to receive a much better education than he 
now gains. This larger and nobler intellectual movement is 
sure to come. Thus the college, without becoming less but 
even more Christian, will the more adequately train its gradu- 
ates for that service to which God calls. 
Plymouth Churchy Minneapolis, 
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BY PROF. H. M. SCOTT. 



It is fitting that the series of articles on our Western 
colleges, which has appeared in the Advance^ should be fol- 
lowed by some account of the position and work of Chicago 
Theological Seminary; for the founders of those institutions 
had not merely a desire that religious instruction should form 
part of a college course, but were especially concerned that 
godly seats of learning should be planted, which would pro- 
vide properly trained young men for the study of theology 
and the work of the ministry. So prominent was this ob- 
ject that at first it was proposed that colleges like Beloit, 
Illinois, and Knox should include a theological department; 
but further consideration led to the abandonment of that plan. 
The theological divisions of these institutions in the West 
were all concentrated in Chicago, and the colleges went to 
work to give only the literary and classical training, which 
should be followed by the theological and ministerial in 
another place. 

In 1853 the Michigan churches took steps towards estab- 
lishing a Theological School. The plan was taken up by the 
churches of Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa. In 1854 the semi- 
nary was founded, and in 1858 it was opened for work. It 
was the day of small things. There were only two profess- 
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ors ; the class room was a corner of the First Congregational 
Church; the few students found homes as best they could. 
It was also the day of dark things, for war times followed, 
and the seminary trembled long upon the brink of bankruptcy 
and ruin. But, through all hardship and trial, God opened a 
way, and we can now rejoice in the success and the Vide out- 
look of these latter days. The two professors have become 
six, while five instructors are at work in connection with the 
foreign departments and elocution. The seminary has its 
own buildings, has established a library, which is kept in a 
fire-proof building, and gives instruction to one hundred and 
fifteen young men. 

We do not propose in this brief article to speak of the 
ordinary regular course of instruction in the seminary, for 
that is, in its great essentials, the same as is given at Andover 
or Yale, only while equal attention is given to the theoretical, 
more stress is laid upon the practical side. What is desired 
is to set forth those things which are more or less peculiar to 
Chicago Theological Seminary, and which should make it an 
object of special interest to our Western colleges and 
churches. 

I. First of all, it is situated in a great national center. 
The monastic tradition which led men to put schools of di- 
vinity in some remote corner of the country, some sweet 
village Auburn, has been given up ; and as our population is 
massing more and more in cities, and the great problems of 
national and religious life more and more involve city rela- 
tions, the conviction is growing that our young ministers 
should be trained in full view of these things. Materialism, 
socialism, all organized evil, has its stronghold in city life; 
and here the religious teacher should prepare himself for the 
great conflict before him. In Chicago, not merely fully de- 
veloped evil can be studied, but also the best method for 
meeting the evil can be learned. Our students work in Far- 
well Hall ; they have been busy with Mr. Moody ; they have 
a " Brotherhood " for evangelistic work ; some are in a Bohe- 
mian Sunday-school ; some labor among the Jews ; some visit 
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hospitals and jails ; some go from house to house ; some teach 
in German Sabbath-schools ; some are active in Swedish and 
Norwegian Gospel meetings. So all forms of work — Sab- 
bath-school, young people's meetings, Gospel tent preaching, 
Gospel temperance work, etc. — can be learned by students of 
theology, in Chicago in a way impossible in a small town. 

2. Our seminary is peculiar in the intimate and organic 
relation which it sustains to the churches. It was proposed at 
first to have a close, self-perpetuating corporation to manage 
the institution, as is usual in most other seminaries, but this 
was rejected. Then it was moved that the Board of Control 
should be elected by the General Associations of churches ; 
but this was opposed as un-Congregational. It was finally 
decided that the seminary be put under the direct control of 
the churches that planted it, and for whom it was to train 
ministers. Accordingly a pastor and a delegate from every Con- 
gregational church in the States of Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, and, now. some of the Territories beyond, meeting 
in Triennial Convention in Chicago, form the supreme legis- 
lative and governing body of the seminary. The Boards of 
Directors and Visitors are chosen by this convention. All 
branches of the work of the institution report to this meeting, 
and so the teaching and life of the seminary are brought into 
most intimate and organic connection with the churches. If 
they are orthodox and vital in piety, our divinity school must 
show the same spirit ; and not till the churches grow unbe- 
lieving and cold can their school of theology suffer eclipse of 
faith and lose its power for good. The Chicago Seminary 
stands unique among the Congregational seminaries of the 
land in this close and direct relation to the churches. The 
nearest approach to it is found in the case of Hartford Semi- 
nary, which is under the oversight of the Pastoral Union of 
Connecticut ; that makes it responsive to the clerical sympa- 
thies of one State ; but the Chicago plan brings the school 
into full accord with a large number of States, and with the 
lay as well as clerical representatives of their churches. 
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3. Another characteristic of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary is the special course. This is intended for young men of 
piety and promise, who, because of their age or other reasons, 
cannot take a college course. They receive here the full 
theological training, except the studies in Hebrew and Greek. 
Instead of these, they substitute exercises in English com- 
position, logic, moral philosophy, and instruction in the Eng- 
lish Bible, including introduction, Bible history, and exegesis. 
At first a two years' course was attempted, such as has just 
been started in Oberlin Seminary; but after a /year or two 
that was abandoned, and all students are now expected to be 
in the seminary three years. Not a few young men enter 
this course who have been teachers for some years, and feel 
called to preach the Gospel. Young ministers, who have 
been laboring some time with inadequate preparation, also 
find it a good place to " fill up." Others get a taste of study 
here, go to college, and return to the seminary to finish in 
the regular course. This department of the seminary, while 
carefully arranged so as to interfere in no way with the work 
done by college men, has been able to train not a few valu- 
able ministers for the wide field which looks to us for supply. 

4. A further very important novelty in this institution 
is the provision made in our foreign department for training 
Germans, Danes, Norwegians, and Swedes to preach the 
Gospel in their own languages, and also in English. With 
immigrants landing in this country at the rate of 750,CXX) a 
year, ignorant of American life, strange in speech, not a few 
opposed to our civilization and our Christianity, the eyes of 
the most obtuse have at last been opened to the need of 
thorough Gospel work among this part of our population. 
Until very recently our Congregational churches paid no 
attention to this field. The Pilgrim Fathers were not Ger- 
mans ; the Puritans did not come from Scandinavia ; all will 
become Americans in time ; and so the matter was lightly 
let alone. Chicago Theological Seminary began with a Ger- 
man department in 1882. The first year there were two 
students ; there are now thirteen. Six have left us to take 
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German Congregational churches. One is now principal of 
our German Seminary in Crete, Neb., a preparatory academy 
for young men who wish to become teachers or ministers. 
Thus the good work advances, the seminary being a sort of 
center of German Congregationalism. Since we took this 
new departure, work among the Germans has gone on much 
more rapidly than before. Between 1884 and 1887 the 
churches increased from twenty-two to fifty-seven. During 
the past year, under the wise support of the American Home 
Missionary Society, fourteen new German Congregational 
churches have been organized, and two hundred and seventy- 
eight members have added to those already organized. 

The DanO'Norwegian department was organized in 1884 
with a professor and two students. Now there are fifteen 
students, while nearly as many more have broken off their 
course to take churches which could not wait any longer for 
pastors. A year or two ago a group of free Lutheran 
churches in Kansas started an academy which they intended 
should teach theology also ; for the need of more preachers 
was great. They urged our Prof. Trandberg to take charge 
of the department of divinity, but he wisely declined, and 
now the brethren in the West have decided to send their 
theological students to the seminary in Chicago. Thus these 
free churches with their school are brought into fraternal 
relations with the Congregational churches by means of our 
seminary. Three or four students came this autumn as the 
first fruits of the new planting. 

The Swedish department, which began in 1885, has a 
still wider outlook, for our Swedish professor is connected 
with the free mission churches, which have in America about 
two hundred congregations and mission stations. There are 
fifty such churches in Minnesota alone. At the third annual 
meeting of the Swedish Mission Union, held in Des Moines, 
la., in October last, it was decided to appoint a committee to 
work with the directors of our seminary in completing a 
course of study for Swedish students, to examine applicants 
for admission to the course, and to advise as to sending out 
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Students into the nnission field. These free churches are 
rapidly increasing, and in addition to them there are spring- 
ing up Swedish Congregational churches organically con- 
nected with us ; so that a most hopeful prospect opens before 
this new department of seminary work. We look with much 
interest to the attempt of Carleton College to make special 
provision for giving Scandinavian students a literary train- 
ing ; and we are greatly encouraged in the wider field by Mr. 
Montgomery, home mission superintendent of work among 
the Scandinavians. 

5. It need hardly be added that the seminary from the 
beginning has represented a liberal conservative theology, and 
has been preeminently a missionary institution. In the very 
meeting-place of all nationalities, of all materialistic tenden- 
cies, of all worldly opposition, it has been felt that only the 
strong teachings of righteousness and temperance and the 
judgment to come can turn such things upside down, and 
insure the blessings of Christian civilization. The Pauline 
doctrines of sin in man and grace in God, which recent re- 
search shows to have been the reformatory and revolutionary 
element in theologies through all the centuries, the teaching 
of all the reformers — that is the view of the Gospel which 
our students have carried into every State and Territory of 
this great West. From the very first, too, like views of truth 
have carried not a few of our graduates into the foreign field. 
Marsh in Bulgaria, Dewy and Gates in Asia Minor, Col. 
Davis, Prof. Albrecht, and Mr. Newell in Japan, the sainted 
Pinkerton, whose lonely grave is in the heart of Africa, Mr. 
Treiber in Micronesia — so the workers have gone forth and 
are going forth. Only a few weeks ago a student in our 
Dano-Norwegian course was ordained by one of the mission 
Swede churches of Chicago as missionary to China. A 
young Christian Chinaman, a member of the Chinese Sun- 
day-school of which the writer has the honor to be superin- 
tendent, gave a farewell address to the young Danish mis- 
sionary as he left the seminary to carry the Gospel to the 
great Middle Kingdom. 
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6. A further peculiarity of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary is thsit for all this new work in these new departments 
we have no •endowment whatever. It costs over $7,000 a 
year to carry on these foreign courses, with four instructors 
and fifty students ; and that amount must all come from 
special gifts and special efforts on the part of a few friends. 
Our present class-rooms are too small, and there are not 
enough of them. One third of the students must be pro- 
vided with rooms outside the seminary, for we are full to 
overflowing. Another large dormitory building is needed 
at once. The foreign departments should be properly en- 
dowed, and a fund should be provided for running expenses. 
When God swings open doors and presses opportunities 
upon us, we should come to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty; and when the Great Architect gives the plan, 
we should certainly arise and build. 
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